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you—quicker! 


Also to be avoided like crazy are piggy banks and 
sugar bowls. Keep these out of your home! 

The kiddies in particular are victimized by such 
devices, often saving quite a bale of moolah. 

Be stern even if the little ones cry—remember what 
money could do for them! And be sure to avoid 
budgets or, before you know it, you'll be 

in the black! It is best to draw your pay and 

walk down Main Street buying anything you 

don’t particularly hate. 


Above all, don’t buy any U. S. Savings Bonds— 

or it’s impossible not to save money! 

These gilt-edged documents pay fat interest—4 dollars 
for 3 after only 10 years! There is even an insidiously 
easy scheme called the Payroll Savings Plan 

by which you buy bonds automatically. 

Before you catch on, you have closets full. 

You may even find yourself embarrassed by a regular 


income! Get-gat-gittle! lye 
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- SAVE THE EASY WAY... 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


ow to Avoid 
Saving Money 


by DANNY KAYE 


To avoid saving money, the first thing is 
to cut off all your pockets. (Or throw away your, 
purse and keep your lipstick in your snood.) 
Thus you will have to carry your money 

in your hand. Which will insure that you— 
1. spend it, 2. lose it, 3. get it taken from 
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MOONLIGHT 
ON SNOW 


By John Hewlett 


Simon Patifio, the tin king of Bolivia, is one of the world’s most 
mysterious and powerful figures. His gigantic fortune is built on 
the silvery ore from which comes tin, an ore that has the serene 
beauty of moonlight on snow. ‘The portrait of Patifio requires 
the bold stroke of Krueger, the broad pattern of Rothschild, a 
golden dash of Midas, and a pathetic touch of Pagliacci. In this 
book is such a portrait. After starting life as a penniless, Spanish- 
Indian Cholo, one of the lowliest inhabitants of land-locked 

- Bolivia, this fabulous half-breed now can buy 
himself banks as though they were bananas. 
He has accumulated a fortune of four billion 
dollars, owns villas in Biarritz, three big mil- 
lion-dollar palaces in Cochabamba, and a Paris 
mansion done with the gilded opulence of a 
Moorish harem. Yet he is the same Patifio 
who is called by his enemies ““The Octopus of 
the Andes.” Like Moonlight on Snow is, 
therefore, more than an absorbing biography; 
it throws fresh light on contemporary South 
America and adds a sensational new chapter 
to the history of international finance. It is certain to be one of 
the most widely discussed books of the season. $3.50 
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LETS VISIT 
MEXICO 


by Byron Steel 


| 


The changes that have taken place in Mexico during the war 
make this new guide book absolutely indispensable. Here is all 
the latest data about new roads, airplane lines, railroads, resorts, 
and hotels and civic and industrial developments which is invalu- 
able to the traveler. 


At the outset the volume tells what the tourist should know 
before leaving about identification cards, health precautions, cus- 
toms regulations, automobile permits and equipment, money, food 
and so forth. On Mexico City there is an abundance of new 
and essential information. A special section includes useful in- 
formation about such subjects as fiestas, Spanish vocabulary, 
shopping, itineraries and about hotels and restaurants, which are 
recommended on merit alone. 


In its typographical arrangement Let’s Visit Mexico is unique 
among travel books. Names of cities and towns appear in bold- 
face type, which helps the reader easily to visualize given routes 
as he follows them from page to page. Other data, such as points 
of interest to visit, hotels, restaurants, shops, etc., are likewise ar-' 
ranged in group type-faces so that he who runs may read. A 
wealth of route maps, strcet maps of important cities, and. many 
striking photographs add immeasurablv to the timeliness and value 


of the book. New and revised edition. $3.00 
At all booksellers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 200 E. 37 St., New York 16 
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RUNNING THE ICE GAUNTLET 


For well over a century, mariners under many flags have 
been trying to pry open the secrets of the South Polar 
world. In this stirring scene enacted on March 13, 1842, 
Sir James Ross, who commanded a series of Antarctic 
expeditions for Britain, is running his flagship Erebus 
before a terrifying gale through a chain of lofty bergs. 
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Captain Nathaniel Brown Palmer, Yankee 
mariner, on whose discovery of the’ Antarctic 
continent in 1820 the United States bases its 
claim to territory in that region. This portrait 
shows him at forty-one, twenty years after his 
epoch-making discovery. 


The present activity and that of the near 
future in the Antarctic region gives special 
significance and value to this article. With 
several expeditions converging on the South 
Polar regions—two from the United States, 
a British group already there, Russians and 
Norwegians shortly to sail—much additional 
knowledge about the last unexplored con- 
tinent should soon be given to the world. 
The United States disclaims that this expedi- 
tion was planned and is being carried out 
with the specific object of finding uranium 
deposits, the basic element in the creation 
of atomic energy. Admiral Byrd, commander 
of undoubtedly the largest and best-equipped 
expedition in the history of exploration, states 
that the project was planned years ago, be- 
fore the advent of the atom bomb. Scientists 
believe that under the immense Antarctic ice 
cap there are vast mineral deposits, including 
gold, silver, molybdenum, oil, and enough 
bituminous coal to supply the needs of the 
United States for forty years or more. If such 
riches are found, certainly it will be perti- 
nent to know to whom they belong and who 
is to exercise sovereignty over the Antarctic 
continent. If ownership and sovereignty de- 
pend upon prior discovery, as has always 
been the international custom, then the facts 
set forth in this article relating to the dis- 
covery of it by an American mariner may 
have a very large bearing on its future. . 


Editorial Note 


WE AMERICANS have of late—and late 
means at the eleventh hour—become inter- 
ested in Antarctica, the global stepchild. 
Perhaps the seventh continent, which it has 
been customary to regard as too cold and’ 
remote to be of any use, may turn out to 
be a Cinderella. Cold is merely a tech- 
nological problem; remoteness does not exist 
in an air age; and the only inhabitants of 
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the newest cuutinent nave no problems to 
bring before the United Nations. Penguins 
are a peaceful folk. 

This Cinderella, we now know, has a 
dowry to attract suitors. In the old days 
the lure was vast herds of whales and fur 
seals, and these almost exterminated herds are 
again replenished, There are minerals—gold, 
silver, copper, molybdenum, possibly oil and 
uranium—some buried under thousands of 
tons of ice, some accessible. There could 


Life in rough shelters on shore was pleasanter than on the ships, the inner walls of which dripped moisture because of the icy water encompassing — 


the hull. Besides, on shore the sealers could dine on penguin eggs and the succulent meat of seal pups, a welcome change from salt beef and pork 
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be other treasure, for Antarctica was once 
warm enough for plants to grow within 
three hundred miles of the Pole, where coal 
has been found. Incidentally, after a long 
cold spell the continent is getting warmer. 
Then there are strategic considerations, recog- 
nized by Germany and Japan in interesting 
setups there before the war, and urged. by 
Admiral Byrd and all who know that Antarc- 
tica has proved itself as an air and naval 
base. a 


Official Washington has for some time been 
sold on the Farthest South. The average 
citizen knows that the ice empire has been 
explored and claimed by many nations, Eng- 
land annexing the British lion’s share. But 
not one citizen in a million knows that the 
United States has a valid title to the entire 
continent by right of original discovery. 

Christopher Columbus, landing in the Ba- 
hamas in 1492, is credited with discovering 
North America, though the Norsemen were 


A SEALERS’ ENCAMPMENT 
on shipboard. 


long before him. Only one other man can be 
named as the discoverer of a continent— 
Nathaniel Brown Palmer of Stonington, Con- 
necticut. And yet he is remembered mainly 
as Captain Nat, beloved “father of the clip- 
per captains,” and as designer and pace-setter 
of the first, and some of the best, China clip- 
pers. But in November, 1820, scouting for 
fresh seal rookeries for the Stonington fleet, 
he blundered on the seventh continent. More- 


over, he made seven voyages of exploration - 


in the Antarctic, and his charts anid reports 
were recognized all over the world as the 
sole authentic source of information about 
the fabulous continent. i" 

Only for a few years, however. Then 
other nations rushed in, and Washington 
simply neglected to seize its priority. It all 
makes a long, complicated tale which only 
those geographers who dedicate their lives) 
to it can really understand. Outstanding 
among these is Professor William H. Hobbs: 
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of Ann Arbor, who has grown old defend 
ing the Palmer case against a clique of Brit 
ish geographers. thio 

But the question of who “owns” Antarctic 
no longer belongs to the columns of th 
learned journals. It belongs, really, to : 
special tribunal of the United Nations, fo 
international law says that, so far, nobod: 
owns Antarctica. First we have to establis! 
original discovery. As we shall see, that firs 
step has lately been authenticated, so tha 


egally the United States could wipe out 
verything that other nations have done since 
November, 1820, and then take the next steps: 
. formal taking of possession, followed by 
n actual settlement of the discovered coun- 
ry. That’s international law. 

Despite apathy in Washington about 
Antarctica, we have steadfastly stood on in- 
ernational law, keeping the original title on 
uir shelves. We have from the first refused 
0 recognize the claims of other nations to 
he continent, and this policy was reiterated 
y President Roosevelt on the eve of the 
atest Byrd expedition. In 1912 all federal 
laps were ordered to preserve Palmer’s 
ame on the peninsula he discovered, though 
ven today many atlases call it Graham Land, 
sritish style. In 1924 Secretary of State 
dughes wrote an inquiring citizen a long 
ecision on the matter, in which he dismissed 
s invalid the dependency technique (used 
y Great Britain to “annex” a large part 
f the continent), and he pointed out the 


mont d’Urville, 
rench navigator, 
uised in Antarc- 
c waters in 1838 
id 1840, follow- 
iz the great ice 
arrier of the polar 
ntinent and vis- 
ing several of the 
nearby islands, 


he severity of the 
inter of 1842 
ied the nerves 
id mettle of Sir 
mes Ross’ expe- 
tion in the deep 
uthern latitudes. 
he perils of fight- 
g a gale in the 
ick ice may not 
ive been quite up 
this artist’s con- 
ption of it, but 
e danger of ice is 
| ever-constant 
ie in polar ex- 
ploration. 


These two vessels, 
Vostok and Mirni 
dispatched by 
Alexander 1 of 
Russia to circum- 
navigate the Ant- 
arctic area and 
commanded by Ad- 
miral von Bellings- 
hausen, cruised for 
two years, and dis- 
covered two small 
islands near Palmer 
Peninsula. These 
were the fog-bound 
ships encountered 
by Palmer. 


AMERICA AND RUSSIA MEET 
IN THE FAR SOUTH 


One of the most dramatic meetings in the 
history of exploration occurred off the coast 
of Palmer Land in 1821. Palmer’s small sloop, 
the Hero, becalmed alone in a thick fog, 
found herself when the fog lifted between 
two Russian ships, a big frigate and a sloop 
of war commanded by Admiral von Bellings- 
hausen. The tiny Hero offered to pilot the 
larger vessels to port. 


necessity of settlement following a claim. 

“A token colony would do,” says Colonel 
Lawrence Martin, “and it might even be on 
Trinity or Deception or some other island off 
the Palmer Peninsula. A few hardy colonists 
could live comfortably enough in this neigh- 
borhood.” 

Colonel Martin should know, for he has 
prepared what amounts to an American brief 
for use by whatever tribunal decides the fu- 
ture of Antarctica. This future must be set- 
tled soon. The six-nation “race to the Ant- 
arctic,” the formal, eleventh-hour claim for 
American sovereignty over huge sections of 
the continent, and British opposition to this 
claim, have created a new and dramatic world 
issue. 

Colonel Martin, now retiring as chief of 
the Cartographic Division of the Library of 
Congress, with hopes of completing his 
biography of Palmer as explorer, has applied 
modern geographical knowledge to the Palmer 
papers, most of which are in the Library of 
Congress. Until today nobody has known 
as much about this region nearest Cape Horn 
as Palmer himself did, and since many of 
his Antarctic records were lost in a fire, and 
the remainder are maddeningly laconic, they 
meant little until Colonel Martin figured 
them out. A laconic man himself, he is a 
good deal like the Stonington men—shrewd, 
painstaking, crammed with geographical lore, 
and saltily realistic about the human side of 
the earliest Antarctic drama. 

He never forgets that in the seal and 
whale hunting days just after the War of 
1812 secrecy about all geographical discov- 
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In 1820 Captain Nat Palmer, scouting for 
new seal rookeries, pushed south from the 
South Shetland Islands, first discovering the 
steam-heated Deception Island, part of the 
submerged crater of a volcano which warms 
it. Striking further south he looked upon the 
snowy mountains of the Antarctic continent, 
the first ever to view this fabled land. The 
Marguerite Bay region, which flanks Palmer 
Peninsula, is the objective of the American 
expedition led by Commander Ronne which 
will carry out exploration and research simul- 
taneously with that of Admiral Byrd. The lat- 
ter will operate in the general region of Lit- 
tle America to the far west. 


eries meant profits to the hunters. It was 
chiefly Yankees and British who competed 
for whale oil and fur seal. A Nantucket 
whaler might tip off a Stonington sealer about 
fur grounds, and get a tip about whale herds 
in exchange. But both were uncommunica- 
tive if a British rival was around. 

We will never know how many discoveries 
below the Horn—except for the continent 
itself{—should be credited to the Stonington 
men. For instance, an Englishman ‘“‘discoy- 
ered” the South Shetlands, whose existence 
was evidently no news to the Stonington 
sealers. One of young Nat Palmer’s first 
feats in the Far South was to lead the 
Yankee sealers from the Falklands straight 
to the South Shetlands, startling the British 
at work there on what they had been sure was 
a secret bonanza. 

Probably the Yankees had been furnished 
a close guess about this island chain by their 
backer, Edmund Fanning, the most remark- 
able of seven seagoing brothers. Years be- 
fore, rounding the Horn on his famous voy- 
age of discovery in the Pacific, Fanning had 
scented various islands and even deduced 
from berg drifts the existence of a large 
land.mass towards the Pole. (But even the 
ancient Greeks “knew” there had to be an 
antarctic continent to make the globe sym- 
metrical; and Leonardo da Vinci made a re- 
markably close guess of its size, which is 
more than 5,000,000 square miles.) 
~ However the Stonington men found the 
South Shetlands that season of 1819-20, they 
-made a tremendous slaughter and gave due 


credit to young Nat Palmer for leading them 
straight, as an arrow to the fabulous rook- 
eries. He was twenty then, new to sealing 
but a veteran at navigating in shoal waters 
and in fogs. During the War of 1812 he 
had been on a blockade runner, evading the 
British patrol of Long Island Sound to get 
supplies from New York to points east. It 
was ticklish work, under conditions often 
like those in the Antarctic, but from boy- 
hood until his old age as a racing yachts- 
man Palmer was a consummate navigator. 

A shipbuilder’s son and salt-water Yankee, 
Nat Palmer was to become not only the best 
all-round captain of his day, but explorer, 
ship designer, merchant shipper, and leader 
of that dazzling period before the Civil War 
when the sailing ship became the wonder of 
the world and America queen of the seven 
seas. His personality summed up the best 
of his age—genial, generous, shrewd, fear- 
less and yet comfortably relaxed, thrifty in 
sparing his rigging, a spendthrift of his own 
tremendous energies. Born in 1799, he car- 
ried over at least one trait of the old cen- 
tury—a genius for paternity. Like Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, he had no sons; like them, 
he was a wise, incessant father. He brought 
up a whole generation of clipper captains, 
schooling them in the discipline, the gusto 
and the poetry of the great age of sail. 

Nat Palmer was a big man, in every sense 
bigger than most. He was over six feet, 
light in coloring, shaggy and powerful as a 
polar bear. Almost all the master mariners 
of his day looked resolute, serene and happy, 
as they were. We shall never produce a hap- 
pier breed. Palmer had the lusty good 
looks of his calling, the open countenance 
with ruddy skin, bright blue eyes, a firm 
chin, a touch of humor, a general expression 
of intrepidity. Only one thing stumped Cap- 
tain Nat—absence of wind. Caught in the 
doldrums on a fine clipper ship he had de- 
signed, and was sailing, to create new speed 
records, he would come on deck in his white 
beaver hat, throw it down, stamp on it, and 
yell. 

Designing and sailing ships for speed sums 
up his rich career. He began, quite prop- 
erly, with a life of physical adventure and 
peril, running the war blockade, sealing and 
exploring in the Antarctic, and helping Gen- 
eral Simon Bolivar’s fight for liberation by 
transporting his troops, war prisoners and 
arms. Once wher he was sealing off Chile 
the convicts on Juan Fernandez kidnapped 
him and his young wife, his ship and crew, 
and made him take them to the mainland. — 

That was a wild chapter, but there was 
just as much excitement in the next— 
pioneering in the transatlantic liner service. 
During the 1830’s the new packet ships be- 
gan to run to Europe on schedule, racing 
each other to attain new speed records. The 
almost forgotten packet ships and their de- 
signers and skippers helped create the clipper 
ship era. Nat Palmer discovered one of the 
most entrancing games possible to man— 
designing an entirely new, sharp vessel and 
then taking her out on her maiden voyage to 


st 


' cleared Sandy Hook under Captain Nat, 


sailing one of his seventeen racing yachts 


test the revolutionary lines of sleds 
and towering sail. As designer and te 
pilot of the Dramatic Line, Captain 
excelled. He could make the difficult wes 

ward passage in fifteen days, by dint @ 
never leaving the quarterdeck in a storm 
pacing the deck all night and shouting ordet 
by day from his big chair lashed to. f 
weather rail, 

By the 1840’s he was in China trails an 
ship design was quivering on the edge of i 
final triumph, the clipper ship. Captain 
made an alliance with the young China-tra¢ 
firm of A. A. Low and Brothers, and 1 
1843 designed for them the first China clig 
per, the Houqua, named in honor of the Lo 
family’s beloved merchant prince in Cantor 
He took the Houqua to Canton in 84 da 
and the maritime world went crazy. The 
Captain Nat made bigger ships, perhaps th 
best of them, the N. B. Palmer, and the 
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of his brothers, or young Charles Porté 
Low, his. star pupil, to arrive in China wit 
dazzling “records. 

By mid-century his Oriental left Chin 
with 1600 tons of tea and sped to London 
and the impact of this first clipper ship f 
Britain made history. England began b 
ing tea clippers, but American designer 
like Donald McKay—a Palmer disciple wh 
turned out to be the genius of that wonderf 
group of clipper-ship artists—had far out 
stripped them. By the time McKay’s maste 7 
piece, the Great Republic, was launched, 
Palmer had presumably retired as the men 
of A. A. Low, and was hunting ducks 
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the nape Uiprer burned to a eleton 
e loading, and Nat Palmer couldn’t bear 
tragic end of the glorious era. He per- 
ed the Lows to buy her, and he himself 
signed her and sent her forth under her 
vy clouds of sail to make the final, mag- 
ent climax of the clipper-ship era. 
ith such a career still ahead of him, 
ig Captain Nat left Stonington the sum- 
-of 1820 with his first command. The 
p Hero, scouting vessel of the Stoning- 
fleet of five, was a tiny shell forty-seven 
_long, with a shallow draft ideal for 
ping ice-edged. shorelines. She carried 
-men—Captain Nat, just of age; his 
2s, Phineas Wilcox and Richard Fanning 
er, also Stonington men in their twenties ; 
dark-eyed Rhode Island lad of sixteen, 
nton L, Burdick; and the Negro, Peter 
‘vey, thirty-one and patriarch of the crew. 
ealing below the Horn was a job for 
og men who wanted quick profits. In a 
h rookery a ship could pick up 10,000 
is in a few weeks, and with pelts selling 
bout five dollars one cargo represented a 
Il fortune. The life was uncomfortable, 
scially at sea. At the rookeries the crews 
a lived ashore in rough shelters, dining 
penguin eggs and the succulent meat of 
‘seal pups. On the ships the inner walls 
petually dripped moisture because of the 
‘water around the hull; the only fire was 
cooking the salt beef and pork, dried 
ames—and New England codfish brought 
length of the globe to this fishy empire! 
Taving never heard of conservation, the 


pups to die. 


‘relish this flotilla. 


hunters clubbed the docile seals, every one 


they could lay their hands on, leaving their 
Thus each rookery was nearly 
exterminated in a season, and new fur 
grounds must always be discovered and kept 
secret. Even the tremendous rookeries of 
the South Shetlands were finished the sec- 
ond season, for the secret had leaked out, 


-and thirty British and Yankee ships were at 


work there. The Stonington men, far and 
away the top sealers of the day, did not 
The five captains held a 
powwow on the Hero, and decided to send 
her scouting for fresh islands. 

Palmer sailed south, to discover not only 
the choicest section of Antarctica, but on the 
way a steam-heated island which may- be the 
home of America’s projected colony. De- 
ception Island is the partly submerged crater 
of a volcano just active enough to keep its 
crescent harbor warm. It immediately be- 
came the sealers’ haven; and it is still a favor- 
ite resort of fishing crews. 

Either on November 15, when he "eee? 
ered this curious island, or ‘the next morning, 
Nat Palmer caught a glimpse of snowy moun- 
tains to the south. In all the milleniums of 
history no human eyes had seen this con- 
tinent of fable, terra Australis incognita, the 
mysterious land of the south. Palmer’s eyes 
were also a legend; he had almost telescopic 
vision. From the Hero’s masthead he could 
see enough land on the far horjzon—land 
not on any chart—to fill him with a surmise 
as breathtaking as Balboa’s on his peak in 
Darien. 


A dog sled sets out over the South Polar ice in one of Admiral Byrd’s earlier expeditions 
into the bleak wastes of the last unexplored continent. 


International News Photo 


Tntornatonal News P 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, veteran polar 


explorer and commander of the present 

Antarctic expedition, is decorated by Presi- 

dent Roosevelt with the Legion of Merit for 

catrying out a highly confidential war mission 
in the Pacific during World War II. 


Years later, a famous captain in the China 
trade, he recaptured that first thrill in telling 
friends in Hongkong of his crossing to the 
mainland: “I pointed the bow of my little 
craft to south’ard and with her wings spread 
she speeded her way like a thing of life and 
light.” 

The Hero’s log, now safe in the Library of 
Congress, uses no such poetic language. In 
the first place, it is a sealer’s log, recording 
only information of interest to the hunters. 
In the second place, Nat Palmer was too busy 
then, and for the rest of his life, to attempt 
descriptive writing. But it seems certain that 
he made long notes of the exploring voyage 
he took along Antarctica a few weeks later, 
using ten back pages of his log. Then he cut 
them out to file with other papers on the 
Far South, and the whole priceless collection 
was lost in the fire that destroyed his broth- 


‘er’s house in Stonington. 


But Colonel Martin, using the best modern 
surveys of this region (the Hydrographic 
Office of our Navy has done a superb job) 
can read the shorthand of the Hero’s log 
as proving without question that in No- 
vember, 1820, Palmer reached the shore of 
Antarctica. He left Deception Island at ten 
the morning of November 17, and covered 
the distance of forty miles to the mainland by 
eight that evening. The entry that begins at 
noon that memorable Friday reads: 

“These twenty-four hours commence with 
fresh Breezes from Southwest and Pleasant 
at 8 p.m. got under the Land [Trinity Island] 
found the sea was filled with immense Ice 
Bergs at 12 hove too under the Jib. Laid 
off and on until morning. At 4 a.m. made sail 
in shore and Discovered a Strait. Trending 
SSW and NNE. it was Literally filled with 
ice and the shore inaccessible we thought 
it not Prudent to venture in ice Bore away 
to the Northard and saw two small islands 

(Continued on page 30) 


THE MILE HIGH CITY OF MEDELLIN 


Situated at an altitude of five thousand feet, Medellin is hemmed in on two side by eight thousand 
foot mountains. At the left is the ultra modern Hotel Nutibara; at the right is the Cathedral. 


COLOMBIA’S CITY 
OF PROGRESS 


by Frederick Sparks Stimson 


OFTEN NATIVES of Medellin say laugh- 
ingly, ““‘We are the Jews of South America!” 
However, there seems to be no authentic 
historical proof for the legend that cristia- 
nos nuevos, converted Jews, accompanied 
the group of Basques who left Spain, for 
still unexplained reasons to settle Medellin 
in 1675. 

This supposedly Jewish background may 
account for Medellin’s becoming a favorite 
refuge for European Jews who have flocked 
there to establish homes, intermarry with 
Colombians, and live in peace. This influx 
of foreigners has helped, in the last few 
years, to increase Medellin’s population, list- 
ed in pre-war atlases as 170,000, to well 
over 200,000. Medellin is now the second 
largest city in Colombia. (Colombia is the 
‘third largest country in South America.) 

Isolation may also be a reason, a psycho- 
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logical one, for Medellin’s popularity among 
the hunted and wandering. From every point 
—from the high part of the city, called the 
Prado, where the most lavish town houses 
are built, or from the low-lying commercial 
districts—the horizon is hidden by the sharp 
and heavily vegetated Andes that hem in 
the city, shelter it from a more dangerous 
and fast-paced outside world where things 
have to be done today, not mafiana. 

Aside from the efficient Avianca airlines, 
cleverly wrested at the beginning of the war 
from the hands of its German founders, no 
important highway of communication joins 
Medellin with the Caribbean coast. Trans- 
portation is furnished by a small train, the 
Ferrocarril de Antioquia, as far as Puerto 
Berrio, and from there by river boat along 
the famous Magdalena, Colombia’s principal 
means of interior travel, to Barranquilla 


f 
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The tiny Church of the True Cross is one of 
the few examples of colonial ecclesiastical 
architecture preserved in Medellin. 


jis—a cae on caéth: No one could 
plain of its climate, never varying 
jom sixty-five to seventy-five degrees 
jahrenheit, its eternal spring, in which 
jyurish some of the loveliest of tropical 
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»wers and foliage. Not even a heavy 
liny season blemishes its weather record. 
Vedellin’s altitude of nearly 5,000 feet is 
imfortable, too; the city nestles in a 
jrelve-mile-long valley, called the Aburra, 
iter the Indian chief who settled it be- 
ire the Spanish Conquest. 
|The Medellinenses, quite aware of their 
ty’ s charm and comfort, are anticipating 
‘boom in tourist trade now that the war 
| over. In preparation for the invasion, 
e luxurious Hotel Nutibara opened its 
lige plate-glass doors early last year. 
What a contrast between the Nutibara, 
ore elegant than most Fifth Avenue 
itels, and the little places of which I 
id my choice on arriving in Medellin in 
‘43! My glorified pension had never 
nsidered installing hot water; the straw 
attress was the favorite hide-out of 
gas, a variety of flea; and the entire 
om buzzed with fingerlong cucarachas, a 
uth American roach, some ‘varieties of 
nich have learned to fly. 
Besides the Nutibara, flush travelers 
ay enjoy the country club and the town 
ib, the Club Campestre and the Club 
nion, necessary adjuncts of any Latin 
nerican city that thinks anything of it- 
'f. At the former, lobster, turkey and 
aer dishes prepared by a New York chef 
light the most fastidious gourmet, The 
sht view from the country club’s arcaded 
Traces is breathtaking. Medellin, one of 
> best-lighted cities in the world—every 
use must provide at least one bulb on 
> front cornice for street lighting— 
arkles like a scattering of diamonds over 
ick velvet. 
During the last three years in Medellin, 
aave felt a gradual relaxing of the. na- 
nals’ proud regionalism, a new interest 
Uncle Sam, and a new desire to show 
their city to foreigners. 
While Mexico, Central America, and the 
st of South America were long ago 
srrun by U. S. tourists and businessmen, 
i ‘Americanized, ” only lately has much 
an “American colony” penetrated into 
tain parts of the interior of the south- 
| continent. Until the second World 
ur, many inland cities like Mendellin 


adfastly refused to accept yanqui or_ 


ingo” ideas and their way of life. The 
ent slow but sure™acceptance of less 
vincial, more international mores con- 
utes a forward step in the progress of 
ith America. 

Medellin, like many other aristocratic 
in ‘Anierieany cities, looks to France for 
‘ure, not to the United States, from 
ch it still expects to derive only me- 


The Alvarez San- 
tamaria building in 
the background is 
typical of the new 
structures spting- 
ing up in Medel- 
lin’s business dis- 
trict. 


The Country Club’s 
swimming pool is 
built at the side of 
a well-kept golf 
course. In Colom- 
bia swimming is a 
sport indulged in 
by men only—and 
North American 
women, 


The facade of the 
University of Me- 
dellin faces one of 
Medellin’s pleasant 
parks, or plazuelas. 
Modelled after the 
French system, it 
includes not only 
graduate schools 
but a lycée for 
teen agers as well. 


The most colorful 
annual fair in Co- 
lombia is Medel- 
lin’s Wednesday 
Market when thou- 
sands of cattle are 
bought and sold, 
Here a group of 
mixed cattle of 
zebu ancestry are 
waiting to be 


branded. 
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chanical comforts. The widely read Ura- 
guayan writer, Rodd, propounds in his Ariel 
the viewpoint toward the United States and 
Europe held by nine-tenths of Latin America 


—that the United States is foremost indus- 


trially and financially; that Europe is the 
seat of culture and “refinement.”’ 

In many furniture stores in Medellin the 
proprietor will bring forth an old French 
catalogue of designs from which to choose. 
Diplomas from Parisian or Belgian medical 
colleges hang in many physicians’ offices; 
shelves are lined with French medical texts. 
Many Medellin doctors carry on the tenets 
of French medicine—the liver is considered 
the root of all evil; the injection, the only 
proper method of administering. 

While Bogota, the mountaintop capital, is 
Colombia’s political and cultural center, 
Medellin is the industrial and economic fount. 
Much of the. day’s business is hashed out 
over the granite-top tables in the thousand 
and one cantinas, or coffee shops, for men 
only, that dot the city. If a businessman is 
pressed for time, an errand boy will bring 
to the office a tray of tintos, demi-tasses of 
thick, sweet coffee. 

Textiles are Medellin’s leading manufac- 
tured product, though cotton is not raised 
in the vicinity. Coffee, the city’s most famous 
product of exportation, is grown in abund- 
ance. The Compania Colombiana de Tabaco, 
one of Medellin’s largest companies, makes 
the cheap but excellent Pielroja “Redskin” 
cigarettes. The Casa de Moneda, an impor- 
tant foundry and mint, stamps coins out of 
the gold from near-by mines, such as the 
British owned Frontino. (The great platin- 
um mines are further west, in the Territory 
of the Chocd; and the emerald mines lie 
near Bogota.) 


The “dime-a-dozen” orchids which blos- 


som all year round are Medellin’s most glam- 
orous natural product. Colombia vies with 
Venezuela in the discovery of unusual species. 
The orchid is the Colombian national flower. 
Two rare Antioquian varieties are the Golden 
Cattleya, with its deep purple center; and 
the Cattleya Gigas Alba, the snow-white type 
that can be reproduced only by splitting. 
Medellin’s scientific orchid growers have. de- 
veloped, with the aid of hormones, even 
more exotic types that vary in color from 
blue to wine-red; some are as large as serv- 
ice plates, others have ruffled edges. 

The most common wild orchid, the St. 
John, or Cattleya Gigas, is seen in all its 
glory in the religious processions that take 
place on some of the many Church holidays— 
Church holidays outnumber national ones. 
Thousands of blossoms are piled high on the 
litters that support the life-size statues of 
whatever saint is being commemorated that 
day. 

Medellin is the capital of the Department 
of Antioquia, perhaps the most regionalistic 
and conservative area, politically and relig- 
iously, in all South America, Antioquia is 
a world in itself. The inhabitants refer to 
themselves as Antioquenian, not Colombian. 
They are half amused, half serious, in their 
antipathy toward a Bogotano, a capital 
dweller. When Bogota politics do not please 
them, they speak of forming a country with- 
in a country, of revolting, of declaring An- 
tioquia an independent state. Antioquia is 
unique; even her Spanish is different, and, 
according to her inhabitants, better, more 
“Castilian.” Certainly it is less monotone 
and nasal than Bogota Spanish; more pre- 
cise than on the coast where, as in Chile, 
the last syllables are left off in rapid speech, 
or “eaten,” as the expression goes in Spanish. 

The Department of Antioquia has achieved 
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A FAVORITE MEANS OF TRANSPORT 


In contrast to the city’s modernity, men from the countryside wearing woolen cape-like blankets 
are often seen on horseback riding on the streets of Medellin. 


Ve 


‘panied a young Medellin gallant to his girl 
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fame through her women, considered the most 
beautiful in South America, and through h 
fecundity. Fifteen or twenty children fron 
one mother: is nothing uncommon. Oné 
woman near Medellin is the proud possessor’ 
of thirty-six! 

Medieval ‘customs are preserved in the 
modern city of Medellin. The system of 
burial is patterned after that of old Spain. 
Since embalming is not practiced, the body 
must be buried within a few hours after 
death. It is plaéed in a small, tube-shaped 
casket and sealed in a “drawer” of the 
cemetery gallery or wall. Because of lack 
of space, the bones are removed four year: 
later and buried in the ground, and a second 
funeral takes place. 

Girls of middle-class families still sit im 
specially built. window seats to receive their 
novios, or sweethearts. One night I acco 


friend’s window, where he proceeded to re# 


\ * 


Dark skinned women vendors, generally smo 
ing heavy black cigars, do most of the tra 
ing at Medellin’s market. This woman is sell- — 


ing papayas. 


cite the flowery poetry written in her honot 
When we left, a few hours later, I aske 
why she had not invited him in. I thou; 
he deserved a little relaxation, perhaps som 
refreshments, after all his literary effort. H 
laughed. “Staying on the sidewalk is th 
only safe thing to do. An invitation to ente 
the house means that at last mamd is gett 
serious!” 

Walking the streets of Medellin beco: 
for the caballero, an art almost as difficult 4 
ballet. The approaching male always gi 
the woman the inside of the sidewalk, and 
real gentleman will step clear off the curl 
If a man is accompanying a woman, he st 
off the curb to allow the Qncomuags pedestr 
to pass between them. 

The women have particularly chara 
gestures of friendship. On meeting, ¢& 
woman puts her right arm about the w: 
of the other, and her left hand on her fr 
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| houlder. On the slightest excuse, a woman 
vill send her maid scurrying down the streets 
0 a friend’s house with a large silver tray 
| oe azaleas, hibiscus, orchids or jasmine 
#lossoms. If-an especially important occasion 
3 being commemorated, the silver tray will 
J iold bottles of imported perfumes, expensive 
aces or other gifts. 
) Modern Medellin girls are still brought up 
vith the strictness of Old Spain. No “nice” 
irl will be found unchaperoned on the streets 
ir in public gathering places after six P.M. 
)>ressed and made up as superbly as any 
irl in the United States, she will have her 
efresco at the popular soda fountain, La 
fuente, or will parade past the admiring can- 
ina cowboys on Junin, Medellin’s Fifth Ave- 
ue, only until that hour. The vespertina, 
‘r late afternoon show, is especially designed 
or her, 
| As more North American girls appear on 
‘The scene, however, and as the city grows 

/1ore aware of less stringent customs, time in 
Medellin marches on. Medellin girls are 
radually noticing, envying, and beginning 
demand the liberty their U. S. sisters enjoy. 
Jow a few are not only swimming and play- 
ag tennis, but appearing in public without 
tockings or in slacks. 

Social restrictions are limited to the mid- 
tle class. Medellin, like many Latin Ameri- 
an cities, contains a small, select society 
}f£ enormous wealth. This alta sociedad, el 
jigh, or el cren, as it is variously called, 
ping English and French expressions, has 
mg since become completely “American- 
zed,” or “Europeanized.” Some of this 
roup maintain an apartment in Paris, Lon- 
on or New York, or in all three, infre- 
‘uently returning to the family fold only 
lor the appearance of things, and to check 
'n their overseers or mayordomos. 
| This class has rigidly kept its Spanish 
ilood pure, frowning on inter-racial mar- 
jiage, although all sorts of mixtures of In- 
‘ian and Negro are taken as a matter of 
jourse in usually non race-conscious Colom- 
ja, a country that abolished slavery before 
ne United States did. Sons of high society 
ften marry either distinguished foreigners or 
| relative. It is quite common to read in the 
‘}ociety columns of the local newspapers that 
ja Alicia Jaramillo is marrying, say, a Juan 
aramillo, a first cousin, her name becoming 
licia Jaramillo de Jaramillo. On the fash- 
mable residential streets most of the stately 
omes are owned by a handful of dis- 
nguished names—Jaramillo, Mejia, Re- 
‘repo, Angel, Correa, and so on. 

A streetcar ride provides diversion for a 
forth American. The trams are almost pain- 
ally picturesque, reminding the visitor of 
te Toonerville Trolley. They are outmoded 
}izough no fault of Medellin, however, but 
jither because of the war, which prevented 
ie order for new U. S. cars. 

} In both directions, streetcars use the same 


1 “42 eee: . . 
beg of rails ; consequently, passing is pos- 


ils If two cars do not time their meeting 
|irefully, as they seldom do, one has to back 
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MODERN OFFICES IN COLOMBIA’S SECOND CITY 


Typical of Medellin’s modern office buildings is the Edificio La Bastilla in which the American 
Consulate is located. Medellin is the second city in Colombia and her biggest industrial center. 


up, and a passenger often finds himself go- 
ing backward a block or so at break-neck 
speed. 

Of course no one is in any great. hurry 
in Latin America, and conductors appear to 
be patient men, Many are the times I have 
sat waiting for the return of the conductor 
who had stopped the car, methodically gath- 
ered up his cup and plate, and entered a 
near-by café to have them replenished. 

The rule is that nothing above a fifty-cent 
piece will be changed on a streetcar. But a 
gringo friend and I boarded a car and un- 
wittingly offered a peso note. “I can’t change 
it,” the conductor said. 

“Well, just wait a minute,’ my Latin 
America-wise friend said nonchalantly. “T’ll 


change it in the drugstore.” 

“Muy bien,” the conductor responded in- 
differently, evincing no surprise. 

I watched, fascinated by my friend’s 
savoir-faire, as he stepped off the car, walked 
unhurriedly to the pharmacy, and returned 
some five minutes later with the change. No 
one waiting in the car appeared the least per- 
turbed. The delay was taken for granted— 
a‘courtesy that would have been extended 
to any passenger. 

When we neared our destination at the 
end of my first streetcar ride, I stood up 
to be ready to leave the moment the door 
opened. My friend pulled me back into the 
seat.: “In Rome do as the Romans do,” he 

(Continued on page 34) 
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STALWART SWEDEN TODAY | 


by Joachim Joesten 


STOCKHOLM FROM THE TERRACE OF THE TOWN HALL 


SWEDEN WAS one of the first European 
countries to hoist the good old tourist flag 
after the war’s end. It is the only country 
that has been able to make good all the prom- 
ises that customarily lure the prospective 
traveler to foreign parts. 

Foremost among these promises is that of 
adequate transportation. Of the few Euro- 
pen countries which at this time welcome, or 
profess to welcome, tourists from the United 
States, Sweden alone is able to provide early 
pasage at prewar, or close to prewar, stand- 
ards. 

While traffic to Sweden, both by sea and 
by air, has been heavy throughout the past 
summer, the tourist has not yet come fully 
into his own. For the time being, ocean and 
air liners are still crowded with official emis- 
Ssaries, businessmen eager to renew their con- 
nections in Europe, and people visiting their 
relatives in Sweden after seven years of wait- 
ing. But the ratio is steadily changing in the 
tourist’s favor and by next spring or summer 
he will probably have returned to his former 
pre-eminence. 

The 1947 traveler to Sweden will find a 
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country whose face and mood has hardly 
been changed at all by the war. This is not 
to say that Sweden, which was fortunate 


Russell Wright from European 


Two young students at the Housekeeping 

School in Skarhult Castle in southern Sweden 

chat together during a recess period between 
classes. : 
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enough to escape physical involvement in the 
conflict, was in no way affected by the course 
of events. For five years the Swedes lived 
in a state of total military preparedness which 
cost the little country about $2,000,000,000, 
and in an atmosphere of continual alarm. The 
nation’s economic resources were strained to 
the limit and its formerly lucrative foreign — 
trade was paralyzed. 
At the close of hostilities, however, the 
Swedes, unlike most other European nations, 
had no reconstruction problem on their hands 


‘and the problem of industrial reconversion 


and of trade reorientation were solved with 
greater speed, and far more smoothly, than in 
the United States. : 
Swedish industry reached prewar produc- 
tion levels as early as the fall of 1945 and 
has been progressing steadily ever since. 
There is an acute shortage of both skilled 
and unskilled labor which has caused the 
government for the first time to formulate — 
plans for controlled immigration. The “Help 
Wanted” ads in Swedish newspapers are full 
of humble appeals to an increasingly fastidi- 
ous labor force and one paper recently re-— 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY 


Four members of Sweden’s royal family, each 

in direct line of succession to the throne, are 

gathered together here. King Gustav holds 

E his great-grandson, Prince Carl Gustav, on his 

knee. The baby’s father, Prince Gustav Adolf, 

stands at the left and Crown Prince Gustav 
Adolf in the center. 


“marked that “in Sweden today. a bellhop is 
worth his weight in gold—or rather, in plat- 
inum.” 


| in good supply, although Sweden is by no 
means the land of overflowing plenty which 
it is made to appear sometimes in the dis- 
patches of roving reporters, While there has 
been at no time starvation, or even a critical 
_ food shortage, there is no abundance either. 
Bread, flour, butter, meat- and sugar are 
still rationed and are likely to remain so for 
many months to come. The Swedish bread 
-ration in 1946 was among the lowest in 
Europe, but the total caloric intake of 2,600 
per person daily was among the highest on 
_ the Continent, thanks chiefly to a multitude 
of non-rationed foodstuffs in good supply, 
such as cheese, eggs, milk, vegetables and 
- fruit. 
| Thus, while the Swedish housewife is not 
beset by the acute and persistent shortages 
_ common to most of her European sisters, she 
is still considerably less well off than the av- 
erage American housewife. However, the 
relative austerity of present-day living in 
| Sweden does not affect foreign visitors who 
-receive generous coupon allowances, well in 
excess of those given to the native population. 
_ Eating in a Swedish restaurant is still a 
delight to all senses. The food as a rule is 
substantial and well-prepared, immaculate 
cleanliness prevails everywhere, kitchen 
smells are not permitted to escape from the 
-cook’s inner sanctum, and the service is 
courteous as well as efficient. 
_ Meals taken in restaurants are also subject 
to the rationing system, with coupons re- 
‘quired for meat, butter, and bread. The fa- 
‘mous smorgasbord, which survived the war, 
was cut down last spring to three varieties of 
hors d’oeuvres, mostly fish. Ordinarily, only 


Food and most other necessities of life are 


three courses may be served at each meal. 
Prices, while considerably higher than before 
the war, are moderate in terms of dollars, 
even after the recent rise of the Krona parity. 

The peculiar Swedish form of semi-prohi- 
bition, known as the motbokssystem, is still 
in force. Under this system, one cannot 
order a drink in a Swedish restaurant, except 
for some very light beer, without having a 
meal at the same time, and the proportion of 
the alcoholic beverages to the food consumed 
is fixed by stern and immutable regulations. 

Although many new houses, and even vast 
new colonies of suburban homes were built 
in Sweden during the war, the housing short- 


. 


age in the large cities is as bad as anywhere 


in the world. The principal reason for this 
is an unprecedented growth in population. 
The excess of births over deaths, in 1945, 
was 62,599—the highest figure on record 
since the ’eighties. 

The total population of Sweden was 6,673,- 
956 on January 1, 1946. More than ten per- 
cent of the total, or 671,525 persons, were liv- 
ing in the capital, Stockholm. Sweden’s 
second city, Gothenburg, counted 315,782 in- 
habitants. 

Not content with its steady growth in re- 
cent years—which was accompanied by a 
corresponding depopulation of rural areas— 


STOCKHOLM’S CONCERT HALL 


The spirit of modern Stockholm finds a distinguished expression in the impressive concert 
hall which faces the Hotorget, or market place. Sweden has passed unscathed through two 


world wars and may well look with measured optimism at the future. 


Ber 


ON THE ISLAND OF OLAND 


The town of Borgholm on the island of Oland has an atmosphere of serenity 
and self confidence which characterizes all of rural Sweden. 


Stockholm expects to reach the 1,000,000 
mark about 1960. Even now the metropol- 
itan area centered on Stockholm counts some 
825,000 residents and it is steadily expanding 
in all directions, in spite of the difficult, rocky 
terrain that hems in the city’s outskirts. 
Stockholm’s chief traffic problem today are 
_ the bicycle riders, who descended like locusts 
on the city during the war years when motor- 
ing was held down to an irreducible mini- 
mum, owing to the acute gasoline shortage. 
Before the war, Copenhagen and The Hague 
vied for the title of world capital of cyclists, 
but today Stockholm is a close runner-up. 
Swarming through the narrow streets of the 
city with a sovereign disregard for traffic 
regulations, or whizzing at giddy speeds 
around sharp corners, Stockholm’s cyclists 
have become a traffic hazard that matches in 
its way anything offered by the automobile 
in our congested cities. The situation is not 
improved by the progressive return of motor 
traffic to the streets of Stockholm, as gasoline 
becomes more plentiful and new cars are 
coming off the Volvo and Scania Vabis as- 
sembly lines, while others are being imported 
from the United States and Great Britain. 
Sweden’s principal economic problem in 
the period immediately following the war was 
the shortage of fuel, in particular coal, With 
no coal resources of its own to speak of, 
Sweden normally uses up about eight million 
tons a year. The bulk of this imported coal 
and coke was supplied in prewar years by 
Germany and Great Britain, both of which 
had‘to be discounted after the armistice, As 
a result, Sweden, in 1945, was able to import 
only a few hundred thousand tons of coal, 
mostly from the United States. Of late 
months, deliveries from Poland, Holland and 
the Ruhr have eased the situation consider- 
ably, although the problem is far from solved 
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yet. 

That Swedish factories managed to keep 
their wheels turning in spite of this critical 
coal shortage is an achievement that borders 
on the miraculous. The miracle was made 
possible partly through drastic curtailment 
of all non-essential users and partly through 
a vastly increased output of peat and fire- 
wood. Indeed, one of the most conspicuous 
innovations in the familiar street scenes of 
Stockholm and other Swedish cities is the 
stacking on public squares and vacant lots of 
huge piles of logs to be used as fuel in homes 
and factories this winter. 

Political life in Sweden runs placidly in the 
old accustomed grooves. The foreign visitor 
who returns to the country after many years 
of absence will find a political and administra- 
tive stability without parallel in the world. 
Up to October 5, 1946, when the popular 


European 
Britta Rahlen has just won her fourteenth 
championship in figure skating at the Stock- 
holm stadium. Many authorities consider her 
superor to Sonja Henie. 
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* the Swedes could pride themselves on havin 
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Premier Per Albin Hansson suddenl 


a ‘government that antedated and outlaste 
Hitler, Indeed, a few days before his death 
Mr. Hansson was able to celebrate his four 
teenth anniversary in office—a  uniq 
achievement in a world used to count 
tenure of democratic prime ministers 
months rather than in years. a 

There is a touch of historic irony in th 
fact that the only dynasty in Europe whic 
the little corporal from Braunau was unabl 
to dislodge is the one that another little cor 
poral had installed, at least indirectly, at th 
start of the nineteenth century: The Hous 
of Bernadotte. ; 

Old King Gustav V is the doyen of cor 

_ temporary monarchs. Now eighty-eight, he 
has reigned longer—thirty-nine years to date 
—than any of his predecessors on the Swed 
ish throne. He is the only great-grandfathel 

. in the king business. Mee 

Gustav’s longevity is matched by his vital; 
ity. A story that recently went the rounds 
in Swederi nicély illustrates the King’s disre- 
gard for his years. One day, as he attender 

a tennis match in a southern Swedish to 

Gustav was approached by a deputation of 


ys Europe 
Sweden has always prided itself on the excel-. 
lence of its courses in physical education, This 
girl is a member of a specially trained group 
which demonstrated at the Djurgards fair, 


elderly gentlemen. The visitors explained 
that they were members of the local golf club 
and they wished to interest His Majesty i 
that noble sport. A broad grin lit up th 
King’s wan face. “Certainly, gentlemen,” h 
beamed, “I'll take up golf—when I grow 
old.” The golfers withdrew, unsmiling, 

Until recently, King Gustav still played a 
few rounds of tennis every day. Late’ last 
July, however, he suffered a minor heart at- 
tack while attending a match at Bastad and 
his doctors ordered him to'give up his favor- 
ite sport for good. Since then, the King’s 
state of health has been satisfactory and, in 
the opinion of his personal physician, “he 
may well live to be one hundred.” te 

Gustav is not only the eldest, but also the 
most kingly of ruling monarchs. He is 
much more conscious of, and insistent on, his 
royal dignity and prerogatives than are, for 
instance, the kings of Denmark and Norway. 
In contrast with these sister nations, Sw den 
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still goes in for a great deal of royal pomp 
| and pageantry. Emblems of sovereignty and 
heraldic devices are conspicuous everywhere ; 
social distinctions, questions of precedence, 
formal dress and other such niceties are 
strictly observed at the Swedish court. 
_ The annual opening of the Riksdag on 
_ January 11 is a grandiose pageant, resplend- 
-ent with uniforms and liveries, jampacked 
with courtiers and dignitaries, against a back- 
_drop of ermine, gold, jewelry and brocade 
‘ that Hollywood might envy. 
_In his personal tastes, too, the King of 
| Sweden i is more fastidious than his Scandin- 
avian neighbors. He moves about in a large, 
shiny Cadillac—on festive occasions a four- 
Bisca! gala coach is used—and he smokes 


_pressly made for him and decorated with the 
|) royal monogram in gold. His civil list, more 
| than 1,500,000 kronor ($415,000) a year, also 

is the largest in Scandinavia. 
- Gustav’s heir, the earnest and_ scholarly 


only a special brand of Turkish cigarettes ex- 


A SALUTE TO TRADITION ON DALECARLIA 


Crown Prince Gustav Adolf, is cast in a very 
different mold. He possesses neither the 


Swedish school boys are ardent sports lovers. 
This youngster has. finished classes and is 


leaving for the skating rink. 
Three Lions 


In the old days farm girls used to call the cows home with a long birch-bark horn. Dalecarlia is one of the loveliest and most fertile parts of Sweden, 
noted for its farms, its beautiful costumes and its pleasant dances, 


amazing vitality, nor the grandeur tinged 
with charm of his father. He is instead a 
man of vast learning, who is as much at home 
in archeology and Oriental art as in statecraft 
and military science. 

Crown Prince Gustav Adolf will be sixty- 
four on November 11th. No prince royal in 
modern history has had to wait so long for 
his crown. The previous record was held by 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, who was 
fifty-nine when he succeeded Queen Victoria. 

Next in line to the Swedish throne is the 
Crown Prince’s eldest son Gustav Adolf, who 
is forty. Until a few months ago it looked 
as though the Prince's marriage to the Ger- 
man-born Princess Sibylla should remain 
without male issue, as four daughters were 
born to the couple in succession. On April 
30, 1946, at last, the long-awaited arrival of 
an heir to the throne, Prince Carl Gustav, 
was announced by an eighty-four-salvo salute 
from Stockholm’s naval guns. Thus a direct 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Three Lio: ns 
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2 New York, strategically located and the greatest port in the New World, requires well-staffed consular offices, capable of rendering their citizens a wide variety 
: of services. The consul’s job, in addition to issuing visas to people going abroad, and handling international trade transactons, is to protect his fellow nationals. — 


CONSULS ARE YOUR FRIENDS 


ONE LATE afternoon a Scandinavian sea- 

man walked down a street on New York’s 

East Side. He had lunched with friends, 

and had lunched well, and in his pocket were 
eight hundred dollars. As he walked along, 
he remembered stories of hold-ups in New 
York. And thinking of these, he became 
convinced that a man on the steps of a nearby 
house was about to hold him up. It seemed 
safer to take the initiative himself. Pointing 
his pipe through his pocket, he said firmly, 
Li “Stick ’em up!” and proceeded to take away 
a few dollars from the startled victim, while 
he himself still had his eight hundred dollars 
in his pocket. | 

Much to his astonishment, he was arrested 
and brought into court. The plaintiff was a 
fellow countryman. But there was a man 
present in court who changed what might 
“have been a serious charge into something 
comic and appealing. That man was his 
local consul. 

Cases comparable to this often occur. A 
consul’s job, in addition to issuing passports 
and visas to people going abroad, promoting 
good relations between his own country and 


By Dorothy L. Blodgett 
With photographs by Acme Newspictures, Inc. 
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GATEWAY TO THE NEW WORLD 


i Millions of foreigners have poured through Ellis Island in upper New York harbor, the entrance for immi 
Ke cause of imperfect papers, inadequate funds, disease, non-appearance of relatives, 
Among the many buildings here is a dormitory of one thousand beds, 
R- takes a staff of five hundred to administer the duties. In the days of 


‘ 


A PROBLEM OF NATIONALITY 


The right of re-entry to this motion-picture actress, 
born in Norway but a resident of New York City 
since the age of three, was questioned because, un- 
der a seventy-five-year-old treaty, Norway holds that 
parental citizenship decides the nationality of a 
child regardless of where born. In such a dilemma 
as this the Norwegian consulate could be called upon 
: for help. 


and a variety of other 


grants into the New World. Incoming travelers, be- 
causes, can call on their consuls for help and get it. 
a great dining hall, a recreation room, a library, hospitals and other conveniences, It - 
unrestricted immigration a quarter of 2 million people passed through Ellis Island yearly. 


j 


ours, and controlling trade between the tw: 
countries, is to protect his fellow national 
who get into trouble with the police or witl 
the immigration department, or into any othe 
kind of trouble. A consul general “tries t 
be a good father to his children” (nationals) 
which means, among other things, that h 
does not like to criticize them or hold them ut 
to ridicule. tes 
“Distress cases” are common in every 
consulate. A woman’s husband abused her 
and the neighbors wrote to her sister in the 
foreign country from which she had come 
The sister arrived to take her home. The 
wife, however, having married prior to 1922, 
had lost her original citizenship. She had no 
money and was emotionally unstrung. The 
consul had to go to her husband’s home in 
Philadelphia for a doctor’s certificate that she 
was sound physically and mentally, for proof 
of her birth and marriage, and for proof that 
her sister could support her in the home 
country. Such cases are troublesome, as well 
as pathetic. oie 
In many instances, European war brides 
arrive in America only to find that their hus- 
‘ 4 
4 


ie 
a 


me. 


them over until they can be placed with 
elatives or returned to Europe. 

| After making the rounds of twenty-three 
msulates in New York City, the writer 
tarned, yery definitely, that consuls do not 
ke to be quoted. They are a group of hard- 
rorking men who seldom get into the news- 
apers unless something sensational happens. 
Vhether they like it or not, they must remain 
jaonymous. The embassies in Washington 
0 all of the talking; these fellows do the 
fork, They are under the thumb of the 
|mbassy officials, and stand in awe of them. 

| At one consulate a young official who was 
jew to the job enthusiastically recounted 
jme incidents which seemed to me only 
juildly amusing, then rushed out to the per- 
jianent secretary for more dope. He re- 
jimed a few moments later, panicky and 
ysterical. “I can tell you nothing—abso- 
jitely nothing! The situation is so delicate 
jist now! The fate of the British Empire is 
|, stake!” 


| 
| 


| This seemed the only really funny thing so 
ir, but he was in deadly earnest. A battle- 
se of a secretary marched in, glaring at me 
jdignantly. I felt like a spy caught with an 
‘omic bomb. I took my leave politely, be- 
ore they should decide to call the police. 
As a result of this and similar experiences, 
jierefore, no consul will be mentioned by 
ame or by country in this article. 

Bizarre cases often happen at consulates. 
or instance, perhaps a foreign businessman 
es suddenly at Miami. He has relatives in 


_ enter the country. The 


: ds have been shipped elsewhere, or have 3 
|ed about their means of support. These girls 
ften cannot speak English. The consulates 


a Pike . WHERE THE CONSUL CAN HELP 

' The immigration authorities are trying to decide whether these one hundred and sixty Chinese 
_ seamen who have been transported to New York to become the crew of an American ocean 

liner are entitled to land. Should they be classed as passengers they would not be permitted to 
Chinese Consul is summoned and defends their Position. 


) 


they suspect poison. The consul has to get 
onto the job and prevent cremation. 

Comedy occurs, as well. An old man ap- 
peared at an office one morning for a visa. 
The secretary asked him a routine question 


_—proof of sufficient means of support. With 


some embarrassment the man removed his 
coat; then, to her own embarrassment and 
consternation proceeded to disrobe further, 
It turned out that he had the money in a body 
belt. 

More serious are the “Court of Justice” 
battles to save a national accused of murder. 
“A sailor strangled a girl out in Staten 
Island,” said a consul recently. “He got 
murder in the first degree. We got the state 
to appoint three attorneys, and they had the 
verdict changed to manslaughter. [two years 
and seven months.] He is up the river now.” 
Such cases as these often make the headlines, 
as they are of national interest. 

One international murder case occurred 
around 1941 at which time Chinese seamen 
often were not allowed to land for fear they 
would jump ship. A British captain on a 
ship docked in Brooklyn shot and killed a 
Chinese who had tried to go ashore. At the 
trial (in Brooklyn), the captain testified that 
the sailor had had a weapon, but other sea- 
men on the ship denied this. The case was 
dismissed by the Grand Jury, and »fforts to 
have it brought before the State Department 
failed. From then on, however, Chinese sea- 
men were allowed short leave on all ships. 

To return to the consulates—their duties 
vary somewhat, according to the countries 
which they represent. Great Britain, for in- 
stance, does much importing and exporting; 
she has a succession of ships coming and 


going. Ireland is concerned with its many 
nationals who become American citizens here, 
and who need visas to visit Ireland. Norway 
and Sweden protect their seamen. Nationals 
from certain countries—Turkey, for instance 
—are for the most part, students. 

The country where a consul is stationed de- 
termines his functions also. “I was for five 
years in Japanese-occupied territory,” said 
one consul. “There you had to raise hell. 
You couldn’t talk them around into sweet 
reasonableness and cooperation. 

“A Chinese coolie died on the grounds of 
the Foreign Country Club. They put the 
body at the front door of the Club, in the 
Chinese way, in order to establish claims on 
the Club. I was got out in the middle of the 


night, and had to argue for four hours to 
get them to move the body. Three days later 
came Pearl Harbor, so it didn’t matter any- 
way.” 

Consulates range all the way from the tiny 


INDUCTING NEW CITIZENS 


These children, four and two, listen attentive- 
ly to a judge of the U. S, District Court in 
Seattle, Washington, while he explains the 
processes of becoming American citizens, Since 
the children were born in British Columbia, 
the Canadian Consul might interest himself in 
their case and arrange their citizenship plea. 


cubicle in which a perspiring Central Amer- 
ican labors in his shirtsleeves over piles of 
invoices reaching nearly to the ceiling, to the 
spacious, paneled office of a European consul 
general, who has only to touch a bell button to 
summon his man-secretary. Marriages of 
nationals are performed in many such offices; 
it depends upon the regulations of their own 
country and of ours. 

Some countries also have “consular 
treaties” with the United States, whereby 
goods may be brought in free of duty and 
free of internal taxes. This is helpful in en- 
tertaining, of which there is always a great 
amount, not only in connection with im- 
portant people from the home country, bvt 
including the champagne luncheons which 
consulates often give when they wish to 


initiate a project or to conciliate someone. 


Illnois 


(Continued on page 33) 
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BATTLING THE 


SNOW KING 


This powerful Forest Service snowplow makes light work of opening up a woods road in New 
Hampshire. On sub-zero nights many stranded motorists pray for succor by the Blue Angels. 


BLUE ANGELS 
OF THE 
WHITE 

MOUNTAINS 


by Ernest Poole 


In cars carrying such equipment as this one, the Blue 

Angels patrol the New Hampshire roads nightly, carrying 

gasoline, food and first-aid equipment to marooned 
travelers. 


THEY DRIVE THE CARS of the Blue An- 
gels Night Patrol through the high, cold, 
windy Notches in the New Hampshire White 
Mountains to rescue stranded travelers in 
storms and on sub-zero nights. They sup- 
plement other organized aid. Where a cen- 
tury ago long hookups of twelve to twenty 
oxen dragged huge primitive snowplows to 
clear the roads, now the state and the towns 
send out high-powered motor plows, which 
in storms speed up and down roads day and 
night. More than once on such a night I 
have swung my car to the roadside to get 
out of the way of a great plow which, with 
its red spotlight flashing warnings, came thun- 
dering through the soft white storm. 

The largest one in our neighborhood is 


BUCKING THE DRIFTS 


The State Highway authorities employ big rotary plows to keep. the roads open. But in ragi 
blizzards drifting snow, especially at night and in the mountain passes, may block highway 
quickly and make the Night Patrol real angels of mercy. 


ipecites in pees -ZeTO eles roar 


I met a night snowstorm so blinding that 


U. S. Forest Service 


-help, but again they will come on a sco : 


Franconia Notch. Even in October 


headlights were of no use and, straining # 
eyes to keep between the dim tree shado 
on either side, I crept through at a sné 
pace. At the head of the Notch, where in 
past the snow piled up twenty feet deep, 
caretaker of the Profile House, Billy Wa 
field, used to tunnel through the drifts f 
his little home to the barn. a 

But that was more than twenty years 4 
Franconia and” Crawford and Pink 
Notches are all plowed now. In each 
are road camps equipped with telephones 
supplied with firewood for stranded tra 
ers. And through each one from Nover 
into April, for twelve hours every nig 
speeds a car of the Blue Angels Patrol, 
a big blue spotlight flashing to signal 
coming of aid. From Franconia, near” 
home, they run every hour up through) 
long Notch and back, making a total 
of over two hundred miles each night. || 
_For“stranded cars, they carry anti 
and gasoline, sand, hot coffee and food ; 
first-aid equipment.. Sometimes they pai 
for a week without meeting a car in need 


them in a single night of blizzard or cl 
They find cars ditched or broken down, 
others with frozen gas lines. Thi 
trouble is worst of all, for often riding 
closed cars are people with clothes so 1 
that, when stranded with all heat gone, q 
will freeze to death unless help comes soc 

“T found one man who at thirty b 
zero was damned near dead,” said a pal 
“and another time on a Christmas nig 
came to a French Canadian stalled 1 
closed car filled with small kids and Cht 
mas presents. Not one had an overe 
Sometimes we find drunks up there, 1 
their cars deep off into the snow. We 
car numbers and the names of travele 
serious trouble, and now and then we 

( Gontiniet on page 33) 
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LOUISIANA’S SIREN. 
LAND 


by Lou Myrtis Vining 


The Sunday morning scene above is typical of the villages in the Teche country 
where there are still plenty of old-fashioned carriages. At the right is The Shadows, 
a beautiful example of Louisiana architecture built in 1830, 


Screen Traveler from Gendreau 


SYTHE TECHE country of southern Louis- who live here are so different from Amer- Acadian French settled in Louisiana after 
uj the past and present, the people and the _icans in any other part of the United States. they dispersed from their Nova Scotia settle- 
‘jon in which they live, have blended in History. gives a partial answer to these rhent in 1755. Over a period of thirty years : 


ja way as to produce a kind of life found —_ questions and your guide book will tell you 
‘@here else in America. It is not easy to — once again the story with which you were fa- 
sgjain the very special charm of this land of _ miliar in your school days. You will be re- 
Hh bayous and lakes or why the Acadians minded how approximately four thousand 
q 

‘lj Cajun women still practice the handicrafts of their forebears, These four women are 
ies : | cooperating in making a quilt. 


a) 
: 


they came in small groups settling along 24 
Bayous Teche, LaFourche and Vermillion, 
and in Plaquemines Parish below New Or- 
leans. It was in these regions that the most aa 


The St. Martin Parish courthouse was built by slave labor 
in 1853. Bn 


Screen Traveler from Gendreau 


es 


Bt i Screen Traveler from Gendreau 


Heavily loaded, this boat arrives at the landing 
in Morgan City, center of the shrimping industry. 


The alluvial soil of the Teche country is ideal for 
growing sugar cane. 


THE EVANGELINE OAK 


According to tradition this oak was the meeting place of Emmeline Labiche and Louis 
Arceneaux—the Evangeline and Gabriel of Longfellow’s Evangeline. 


22 


homogeneous group of Acadians gathered! 


bination of French, Spanish and sometif 


_ Acadians in Louisiana in these words: 


| 


The network of bayous along which f 
people settled and where their descenda 
now live covers too large a region to be 
scribed in a single article. This story is 
fined to the Bayou Teche which rises in» 
tral Louisiana, flows with patient rhy 
into Grand Bayou, narrows between Ber 
and Morgan City and finally merges in 
marshy and salty bay off the shores of T 
bonne Parish. The Teche has a beaut; 
well defined that neither man nor indus) 
and finance nor governmental politics ¢ 
quite destroy it. The Bayou Teche - 
peace, water and brown soil to the settler: 
long ago. These benefits the Acadians, 
Cajuns as they are now called, still enjoy ¢ 
for many generations they have subtly m 
ed the character of the people. 

The Acadians who live here, oblivio 1 
the Gulf and to the blue streams that 
into it, oblivious to patterned cities 1 
the fringe of their laughter, mark their bi 
their ivessand their deaths by the s 
course of the incomparable Teche. Note 
names of the towns along the Teche: Lee 
ville, Arnaudville, De Clouet, Cecilia, | 
Martinville, Loreauville, New Iberia, 
erette. These names are evocative of 
region and the traditions of the people w 
live in the Teche and who prefer to r 
in the same locality year after year. Ye 
where, by the unhitching of a rope, is it eagi 
to travel up and down the winding estua 
of the Gulf. : 

Along the Bayou Teche the Cajun shoo 
traps and dreams. Solidity and physi 
strength, sturdy Breton peasantry, sevé 
centuries removed, mark the Cajun as disti 
in stock as a Kentucky mountaineer. 1] 
language transformed in its transit from @ 
racial melting pot to another sounds as loy 
as it is difficult to understand for it is a co 


Indian and English—a language made up 
hybrid words of an Old-New-World diale¢ 

The word “bayou” comes from the Indi 
word bayuk. However, the mere word bay 
cannot evoke in the imagination a lane 
water lilies lined with myrtle and magné 
that becomes eerie in the lacey moonlig 
Bayou is not enough to give a picture of 
guarding oaks, solid as steel, dark with 
shades of long twilights and gnarled by tim 
powerful fingers. 

The church register at St. Martins 
bears the record of the first child born i 
the Eleventh of May, 1765, I baptized w 
the ceremony of the Church, Margaret A 
the daughter of Oliver Thiboudant.” “ 
boudant is followed by names like Beau 
Provost, Danis, Minvielle, Consoulin, Dt 
let; and names with a more familiar caden 
Taylor, Weeks, Palfrey, Peebles. 

Five of the Parishes in this land 
Acadia are called Attakapas after the Indiai 
St. Martin, St. Mary, Vermillion, St. 
and Lafayette. Perhaps these parishes kn 
secrets of the “man eating” Indians that | 
others do not know. Certainly, the prie: 


‘\ 


i 
[in so many other parts of the world, have 
alogued old documents that contain many 
ets of this region: lore of the Attakapas, 
secret of perique tobacco, and curious 
Is of sale, where marriage contracts were 
forth with a strict stipulation as to what 
d happen to the dowry gift in case the 
ung bride did not survive her first baby. 
Pradition still decrees that the Cajun 
irry early and rear a large family:- The 


, 


ter insists that the children of the bayous 
im to swim almost before they can walk 
that many of the same children go to school 
| boats that glide tunefully along with a 
adow and a bank to mark the curve, the 
ith, and the landing. — 
iAs there are all kinds of men, there are, of 
irse, all kinds of Cajuns. Some are small 
ters in season, and hunters and fishermen 
= rest of the year; some drive wagons and 
w with primitive farming implements ; 
e live in unpainted cabins with two rooms, 
ery” and a loft. In many houses you 
find a rod, a gun, a spinning wheel, a 


La j ; 
bm and furniture from the house’s furniture 


inch; yet, “a few acres up the road” (an 
e is some two-hundred feet and an accept- 
‘statement of distance along the bayous) 
farm as modern as the new world affords 
spread out in luxurious ease. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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FISHING BOAT ON BAYOU TECHE 
re The protected bayous, coves, lakes and small bays in southern Louisiana abound in fish and other aquatic life. In the Cajun country the most valued 


A PLANTATION OWNER’S PALACE 


Screen Traveler from Gendream 


4 catches are crayfish, shrimps, crabs and oysters, ingredients for dishes that have made Bayou Teche a magic word for epicures. 


Louisiana’s great period of agricultural prosperity began in 1830 and thereafter most of her 
magnificent plantation homes were erected. As a rule two-story columns extend from ground 


to roof and galleries surround the house on all sides. 


‘ 


yy iZ ost- tL Curopean BP grimage 


THIRTY BRITISH men crossed the English 
Channel last summer and set out on a three 
hundred mile pilgrimage from Dieppe to 
Vézelay. As mixed a collection of Catholics 
as Chaucer’s pilgrims, they included ex-of- 
ficers and men of the Army and R.A.F., an 
undertaker, a civil servant, an ex-miner turned 
pub-keeper, a fitter, a doctor, a barrister and 
two Dominican friars. The youngest was in 
his twenties, the eldest (and toughest) sixty- 
five. 

Unlike Chaucer’s company, they did not 
travel in comfort. Not only did they set 
out to walk three hundred miles in eighteen 
days, but they took with them a heavy oak 
cross weighing eighty pounds; almost im- 
possible for one man to drag for more than 
a few minutes; a strain for three to carry 
for ten. As they trudged along the dusty 
French roads in blazing weather they did not 


by Antonia White 


Photographs from European 


beguile each other with stories... They. prayed 
and sang hymns; they stopped at intervals 
to worship in churches or at wayside shrines. 

At the same time, thirteen other bands of 
pilgrims, mainly French, but 
groups from Belgium, Austria, Luxembourg 
and Switzerland, each with its heavy cross, 
were making their way by different routes 
to Vézelay. 

The modern world is familiar with pilgrim- 
ages to Lourdes or Rome, in which the pil- 
grims travel by train or coach and make 


their journey for reasons which, however de- 


vout, are mainly personal. It is less familiar 
with one undertaken in a spirit of prayer 
and penance, in reparation for sin and in 
intercession for all nations. The inspiration 
came from the Benedictines of the abbey 
of Vézelay where eight hundred years ago 
St. Bernard preached the second crusade. 


A HALT FOR PRAYER 


including 


In 1146, Pope Eugenius III called fc 
crusade of Christians to fight the infidel. 
day, 1946, in a’ world shattered by war, ] 
XII called for an unarmed crusade to ] 
for international peace. It is important tc 
alize’ that the actual pilgrims to Vézelay \ 
merely the chosen representatives of t 
prayers. For that reason they rema 
anonymous, In England thirty men | 
were called but nearly a hundred app 
They understood the hardships that awa 
them. As one applicant wrote, “I wan 
walk with sweating and pains as Our I 
did with great pains for us.” 

The whole. ideal underlying the “Calvz 
pilgrimage is well set out in the words of 
Dominican who blessed the British pilgt 
and their cross in front of a great gathe: 
before they set out: 

“The carrying of the cross is an act 


Pilgrims from England, Belgium, Switzerland and different parts of France draw near the little town of Vézelay in the heart of France. Each group carriec 
a heavy cross which was set up from time to time while a priest pilgrim lead the prayers. 


\ 

/ 

} 

j 
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LODGING FOR THE NIGHT AT A VILLAGE CHURCH 


Igrims often slept in barns on a bed of hay. After a twenty mile walk bread, wine and At Ladon in France the pilgrims went out of their 
roof over their heads seemed luxuries. On more fortunate occasions they were enter- way to visit the church. Detours of this kind were 
tained at the homes of peasants. frequent and added miles to their journey. 


‘ayer. It is also an act of penance. Our THE LAST LAP 
‘ayer will be only self-deception if it is really On the last stages 
ily the prayer of the Pharisee: I am not as st oe pilgrimage 
: the pilgrims went 
ve rest of men.... Weare all of us involved Rack aate dl Two 
the sin of the world; we all share the re- Dominican friars 
onsibility. If we who call ourselves Chris- accompanied the 
hat il d Pius : f group, but most of 
ns had really made use 0 the immensity o the men_ belonged 
wer that is daily offered to us, do you to the laity. 


ink the world would be in its present state? 


REST BY THE ROADSIDE 


his English member of the Dominican Order wears the same white 
hbit that was worn when the Dominicans tramped the roads, of 
| Europe seven hundred years ago. 


WELCOME TO THE PILGRIMS 


At St. Maurice-sur-Avray the pilgrims were enthusiastically welcomed by the townsfolk. French 
scouts formed a guard around the cross which was carried by the pilgrims in turn, three at a 


time. _ 


o 


But we forget our calling; we go about 
wrapped up in our own greeds and rivalries 
and pettiness, intent on our own comforts; 
we forget our brothers in distress; we forget 
the agony of Christ in those brothers; we 
forget Love.” He asked Christ to “bless 
those who are carrying the Cross in our 
name; give to our united prayers the mighty 
power of your own love and pity for your 
brother men, that out of the troubles of these 


As dusk fell the pilgrims set up their cross in sight of the little town called Vézelay. 
to watch and pray beside the cross they had carrie 


present times a new world may be born.” 
The British pilgrims’ route lay through 
Rouen, Evreux, Chartres, Pithiviers and 
Montargis, from the plains and prim fields 
of Normandy to the sun-baked hills and vine- 
yards of Burgundy. They walked in threes 
at marching pace, carrying their haversacks. 
Some were in shorts, others in dyed battle- 
dress; the two Dominicans wore their thick 
white serge robes; the sixty-five year old 


THE END OF THE PILGRIMAGE 


highlander flaunted his kilt, the civil se1 
of fifty-five (who had walked from Kend 
to London) kept to his gray suit and pana 
hat and never discarded his tie and stiff cc 
lar, the ex-miner from Lancashire walke§ 
in clogs. Every ten minutes a fresh tr@ 
stepped forward to take the loads of thf 
cross. | 
In Normandy the villagers turned out 1§ 
meet them, strewing flowers in the path cf 
the cross as they do in religious procession! 
People joined up with them; accompanie 
them to the next parish. Bells rang fror| 
the steeples of decorated churches. Peoplhi 
prayed with outstretched arms by the way} 
side. In the towns traffic-policemen saluted 
the cross; workmen raised their caps. Twi 
elderly men, both lame, hobbled four mile | 
for the chance of carrying the cross for @ 
few moments. The midnight masses 1 
churches along the route were thronged witl® 
men*in their working-clothes, women witt 
babies in-prams. i | 
But near Rouen the welcome slackened| 
though crowds gathered in the market square} 
of Rouen itself when the cross was put up 
almost on the spot where St. Joan was burned.} 
Soon the pilgrimage ceased to be a triumphal 
procession. People watched with indifference,} 
there was a little jeering. The pilgrims were} 
growing wearier; feet were swollen and blis-} 
tered; shoulders chafed from the cross, 
which itself was dyed dark with their sweat.j 
It grew hotter and hotter; they trudged on! 
roads of melting tar. There were one 
two casualties, including the doctor. The 
priests, more uncomfortable than any in their} 
heavy clinging habits, encouraged them | 
“This is what you have come for. This is) 
a pilgrimage of penance, not a triumphal’ 
(Continued on page 33) ( 
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They sav around their camp fire all night, taking turns by threes 
d all the way from England. 
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THE SUMMER BEAUTY of Algonquin 
Park’s green-clad hills, its lakes and streams, 
its fishing parties and its animal life have 
long been extolled. Less famed is the sculp- 
tured purity of its wind-carved snowdrifts, 
the chill brilliance of its winter days. 

_ Dread of winter exists mostly in the minds 
of those who have not seen the beauty of the 
north woods, nor 
for the occasion: _ 4 

__ We went to Algonquin Provincial Park in 
February, clad in the warmest woolens, only 
‘to find that the temperature wavered between 
twenty-four below to forty-two above zero. 
The temperamental mercury flickered up and 
‘down during our weeks there. 

_ Named after a once great and powerful 


he ore a. a 


met the Storm King dressed 


SCULPTURED SNOWDRIFTS 


near the ranger cabin on Radiant Lake, 


by Lyn Harrington 


Photographs by Richard Harrington 


Fishing through the ice is a favorite sport of the 
rangers and other residents of the Park in winter 
time. Lake trout is the usual catch. 


Winter brings its own special kind of beauty to Algonquin Park in Canada. These sculptured snowdrifts, as graceful as a wave breaking on the shore, are 


y in the ile, Wik 


Indian tribe which held sway over this terri- 
tory centuries ago, Algonquin is the largest 
and perhaps best-known provincial park in 
Canada. It lies at the nipped-in waist of the 
province of Ontario, between the Ottawa 
River and Georgian Bay. The wilderness 
park far exceeds in size our province of 
Prince Edward Island. 

With an area of 2750 square miles, almost 
half as large again as the State of Delaware, 
it was established back in 1893 by far-sighted 
men who anticipated the need for outdoor 
recreation. Under the Ontario Department 
of Lands and Forests, the park is host to 
boys’ and girls’ camps, hotels and summer 
cottages. No land may be bought at any 
time, but sites are leased. The park is a 
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game sanctuary with a wide variety of wild 
life. 

When winter comes to Algonquin Park, 
the camps and cottages are deserted. Gone 
are the thousands of campers, gone the stu- 
dents and biological survey parties. It is a 
silent and beautiful country, peopled by a few 
rangers and linesmen, railroad men and Jum- 
bermen. 


A slow bi-weekly train carried us into the 
park. My husband and I were the only pas- 
sengers left when it halted for a long time in 
the darkness of the early twilight. ‘Care to 
have a cup of tea back in the caboose?” asked 
the brakeman, appearing out of the snowy 
night. As the hot drink burned our lips, we 
inquired about the delay. “Crew’s eating 
dinner at the lumber camp just off the road.” 


VISITORS AT PARK HEADQUARTERS 


White-tailed deer from the-cedar swamp, shy but unafraid, come up to the rangers’ camp at 
Park Headquarters for scraps of food. 


WINTER HAVEN 


During the cold weather a row of icicles like a crystal fringe hangs almost to the ground from 
the eaves of the ranger cabin at Lake La Vieille. Through Algonquin Park cabins of this kind 
are built for shelter along the portage trails. 


by the rangers themselves.  - 


So hospitable and casual are relations in the 
north woods. an hes. 
Breakfast’s at seven in the Staff House at 
Park Headquarters, and when the bell rang 
every place was filled. The park rangers ate 
swiftly and in silence, in the best lumber- } 
camp tradition. They were quiet men, fond } 
of telling tall tales once their shyness wore } 
off. These rangers in summer patrol on foot 
and by plane, in canoe and motor launch to | 
guard our forest heritage. In winter they | 
cut wood and icé,~build cabins and repair jf 
equipment, and track down poachers in addi- |, 
tion to their snowshoe patrols. 
We followed the wooded trail out to the, 
bush where they were cutting huge stacks of 9} 
wood for headquarters. All of it was timber 
that was ready to come down, much of it 
“dozey” at the heart. Trees may not be cut }) 
throughout the park without a permit, except }}. 


A light fall of snow had overlaid all the | 
branches, giving them a frosted appearance.” 
No wind was abroad to shake it off, and each | 


It is no easy task to pull a toboggan loaded 

with supplies through the snow. It is heavy 

and reluctant on the level and on the down — 
grade it is too eager. : 


road-led past the “old farm,” whose meadows)} 
now feed the deer, for tractors have sup=) 
planted Dobbin. Beyond was the abandoned 
sugar-camp, a tree fallen athwart its turre 

Bulging caps of snow transformed the) 
stumps into mammoth mushrooms. Leanin 
trees were shrouded in thick white mantles: 
Dead trees, chipped and hollowed into apart= 
ment-houses, resounded to the staccato drum- \\ 
ming of the woodpecker. 

The deep tracks of the deer wandered 
everywhere in the snow alongside the road 
A few rabbits had left their familiar triangles. 
Delicate trails of shrews and woodmice; 
double imprints of mink and weasel were 
plainly to be seen in the open book of winter 
life. On our return, we observed that a curi- 
ous fox had followed our tracks for more 
than a mile. i 

Morning and evening as many as thirteen 
deer would come trooping to the kitchen do 
for scraps. Wild and shy, some of th 
could not be touched, though they were eager 
for crusts of bread and grapefruit rinds. 
Then, with a flicker of plumy white tails, 
they would bound up the slope, to stand in 
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NORTH WOODS LANDSCAPE 


The twisting winding stream that runs hecide the portage trail at Lake La Vieille is the home of beavers and otters. Winter causes them no hardship; there 


atuesque groupings against the pines. Pres- 
}itly they would step daintily back to the 
jvamps to browse on the cedar buds during 
le day. 

Blue jays, gorgeous spots of color against 
‘ie snow and fluffy gray Canada jays, better 

own as “Whiskey Jacks,” mingled with 
joodpeckers and chickadees who came for a 
jare in the pickings. 
| The Park Superintendent, Mr. G. H. R. 
jhillips, a test-pilot whose exploits are known 
ji beyond the Provincial Air Service, makes 
equent patrols in the forestry planes. Pri- 
Warily for forest protection, the airplane has 
pne yeoman service in game preservation. 
| A. routine call took Mr. Phillips to the 
prtheast corner of the park one day, and we 
id permission to accompany him. Below 


are plenty of fish in the water holes, 


was a continuous pageant of snow-covered 
lakes, hill after hill in purply brown, fading 
into the blue of the horizon. Tall mature 
hardwood forests looked like brushwood. 
Acres of brulé, or burned-over land, showed 
plainly between well-wooded areas. Long 
straggly patches of snow were dimpled by 
sluggish streams, with black streaks of open 
water in the swifter rivers. 

After we had been flying for some time, 
the horizon became completely obscured, and 
the air was very bumpy. A snow storm 
driving at us from the north forced a change 
of course. 

Then, far below us, tiny prints led from 
one lake to another, looking as dainty as a 
fox track. As the plane nosed down to in- 
vestigate, we could see that it was a scalloped 


snowshoe trail. The plane landed smoothly 
on its skis, making wide circles and came to 
a halt beside a tiny island. 

Three men were trying to build a fire on its 
shore. They had neither travel permits nor 
fishing licenses, and though their motives may 
have been as pure as the snow around them, 
careful watch is necessary to guard the park’s 
fur-bearers. 

A snowshoe trek, part of our plans, meant 
staying at ranger cabins in the heart of the 
wilderness. On a brilliant day, we flew up 
to the north side of the park in the Stinson. 
In the bright sunlight, visibility was much 
better than on our previous flight. Hills of 
hardwood forests looked like brown scrim 
laid over mounds of white, while the conifers 

(Continued on page 34) 
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AMERICA’S CLAIM TO THE ANTARCTIC 
(Continued from page 9) 


and the Shore every where Perpen- 
dicular we stood across towards 
friesland Course NNW. the Latitude 
of the mouth of the strait was 63-45 
S Ends with fine weather and wind 
at SSW.” 

In other words, says Colonel Mar- 
tin, Palmer reached Trinity Island, 
close to the mainland, at eight, tacked 
through the brief midsummer night 
to avoid the bergs, and by daylight 
discovered Orleans Channel, which 
runs between Trinity and the con- 
tinent. Modern work ‘has corrected 
his directions for magnetic varia- 
tions, and finds him precise. It was 
nearly a century before Orleans 
Channel was charted, proving his de- 
scription of it correct, and proving, 
moreover, that he was there. 

As for Palmer being the first to 
see the continent, Colonel Martin 
considers the point proved by a digest 
of the cartographic evidence alone. 
Every explorer of the region followed 
Palmer, and this was acknowledged 
independently by D’Urville (French), 
Fricker (German), Aagaard (Nor- 
wegian) and Nordenskjold (Swed- 
ish). And though a group of Brit- 
ish geographers insist that their Mr. 
Bransfield beat Palmer to the con- 
tinent ‘by several months, neither 
Bransfield or his shipmates ever 
claimed to have laid eyes on Antarc- 
tica, and the British Admiralty agrees 
to that. 

But Nat Palmer knew what he had 
seen—a whole new world, with never 
a seal. He cruised back to his com- 
mander Benjamin Pendleton with 
nothing but sea leopards to report. 
By January he got a chance to re- 
turn to his peninsula, and this longer 
exploring cruise took him as far 
south as Marguerite Bay below the 
Circle. He found the peninsula a 
long, mountainous tongue stretching 
north toward Cape Horn. “I cruised 
for several days,” he said years later, 
“to satisfy myself that it was not an 
island. I ran into several bays with- 
out meeting with seal, and headed 
Northard, drifting along under easy 
canvas, ‘laying to’ at night.” 

Nearly back at the sealers’ ren- 
dezvous in the South Shetlands oc- 
curred the most romantic encounters 
in the history of exploration. The 
Hero was becalmed in a thick fog, 
and as it cleared Palmer was as- 
tonished to find his sloop lying be- 
tween a big frigate and a sloop of 
war. He ran up the flag, and his 
neighbors responded with the colors 
of imperial Russia, They sent a boat 
for him, and soon Nat Palmer, in 
his rough clothes and sea boots, was 
on the flagship in the presence of 
more gold braid than he had ever 
seen, even in the War of 1812. 

Somebody spoke English, explain- 
ing that these ships, the Vostok and 
Mirni, commanded by Admiral Fa- 
‘bian von Bellingshausen, had been 
sailing around the bottom of the 
world for two years, crossing the 
Circle at points not crossed by Cap- 
tain James Cook (the first circum- 
navigator of the Antarctic), and dis- 
covering two islands in this sector. 
The rest of the conversation, as Ed- 
mund Fanning fondly recorded it in 
his Voyages Round the World, made 
the imperial explorers less proud of 
their work for Czar Alexander, 
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The genial von Bellingshausen, 
sighting the South Shetlands to the 
north before the fog closed down, 
thought he had made a big find. 
Young Nat described the interna- 
tional congestion of Shetland sealers, 
and offered, as a consolation prize, 
to pilot the Russians to the new 
steam-heated island, Deception. The 
commander confessed his chagrin. 

“‘Behold,’ he said, ‘when the fog 
lifts, to my great surprise, here is 
an American vessel apparently in as 
fine order as if it were but yesterday 
she had left the United States; not 
only this, but her master is ready to 
pilot my vessels into port; we must 
surrender the palm to you Ameri- 
cans,’ continued he, very flatteringly. 

“His astonishment was yet more 
increased when Captain Palmer in- 


formed him of the existence of an- 


immense extent of land to the south; 
whose mountains might be seen from 
the masthead, when the fog cleared 
away entirely. Captain Palmer while 
on board the frigate was entertained 
in a most friendly manner, and the 
commodore was so forcibly struck 
with the circumstances of the case, 
that he named the coast then to the 
south Palmer’s land; by this name 
it is recorded on the recent Russian 
and English charts and maps which 
have been published since the re- 
turn of these ships.” 

And as Palmer Land the long 
handle of the continent went down 
on all the old maps. But in 1832 
John Biscoe, an English explorer, 
visited this region, and though he 
knew of Palmer’s priority he al- 
lowed himself to be credited with 
the discovery of what the British 
decided to call Graham Land. From 
then on, England forgot Palmer in 
such an overwhelming fashion that 
until lately he was ignored by the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica! For a long 
time American maps used Graham 
Land, too, and though Palmer’s name 
was restored on government maps 
from 1912 on, standard atlases still 
followed the British. 


In fact, almost any atlas today 
shows an archipelago where Palmer 
Land should be. During the 1930’s 
air photographs of the region seemed 
to indicate straits, cutting up the 
land into islands, That blunder, and 
general ignorance of the Antarctic 
coast, was corrected by the mas- 
terly survey made in 1940-41 by the 
U. S: Navy. Two years later the 
Hydrographic Office published, a 
magnificent but closely guarded chart 
summarizing the results of American 
exploration from Palmer on, and 
christening his landfall Palmer 
Peninsula. 


He visited his preserve again the 
year after his discovery, going back 
to Marguerite Bay. Sailing north 
again, he fell in with a young Brit- 
ish sealer, George Powell, and to- 
gether they prowled northeast, dis- 
covéring, among other islands, the 
South Orkneys, a whole archipelago. 
Powell took back to England all the 
charts and notes amassed by the 
Stonington men; and the results, 
again with complete ignoring of 
Palmer, were published as Powell’s 
work, The latter had meanwhile 
gone to the South Seas and been 
killed by natives, so perhaps it was 


ad 


not his doing. 

Even before the War ne 1812, Ed- 
mund Fanning had urged Washington 
to explore the Antarctic. By 1829 the 


government was still loath to risk 


more than its blessing on an expe- 
dition, and Palmer, who needed no 
urging by old Mr. Fanning, took out 
a two-ship expedition, complete with 
scientists, for a two-year survey of 
his old hunting grounds, paying for 
it by occasional bouts of sealing. 
That ended his Antarctic work, which 
his country appreciated about as much 
as the accomplishments of the Charles 
Wilkes expedition ten years later. 

Unlike the other exploring nations, 
the United States has never formally 
claimed even those parts of 
Antarctica discovered by its citizens. 
We simply refuse to recognize other 
nations’ claims, and so, in a very dif- 
ferent fashion, does England. In 
1908, by Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal, the King created the 
Falklands Dependency, a tremendous 
pie-shaped wedge running from 20 
to 80 West, and including all the 
lands discovered by Palmer and later 
explorers. It also included part of | 
Patagonia (that blunder was cor=~ 
rected nine years later) but this time 
it neglected to include the Falklands 
themselves, the Ross Dependency, a 
bigger slice running from 160 West 
to 150 East, includes as British near- 
ly all the land discovered by Amund- 
sen. 

Still, British geographers are wor- 
ried about the blanket claim to the 
continent which Palmer’s discovery 
makes possible. An unofficial but ex- 
tremely vigilant group decided years 
ago that the only thing to do was 
to find some Englishman who saw 
Antarctica before Palmer. Combing 
the records, they came on Edward 
Bransfield, Master, R.N., and decided 
that he had been the first man on 
earth to sight the continent. Brans- 
field’s ghost must smile at that. 

About ten months before Palmer, 
Bransfield was close enough to the 
continent to see and name Trinity 
Island. But lacking Palmer’s tele- 
scopic vision, or more probably be- 
cause of foggy weather, he caught 
no glimpse of the mainland. If he 
had, he would have investigated such 
an outstanding possibility of glory 
for himself and the Empire. Or at 
the very least, some member of his 
official Navy expedition would have 
reported to the Admiralty, or men- 
tioned it in the public print. The 
Admiralty has no chart or note in- 
dicating that Bransfield saw the 
mainland, and the only authentic ac- 
count of his voyage, written by Dr. 
Adam Young, the ship’s doctor, 
makes no reference to sighting Ant- 
arctica. ; 

But such diehards as Commander 
R. T. Gould, R.N. (retired), Mr. 
R. G. S. Hinks and R. N. Rudmose 
Brown, have worked up the Brans- 
field legend. When Brown hinted 
in the sacrosanct Geographical Jour- 
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- James W. Ellsworth Land, nobody | 


nal that fie Aarbicaley: ade un- “j) 
published map, ascribed to Brans- j 
field’s pilot, that showed he had seen | 
Antarctica, our Professor Hobbs lost 
patience. If such a map exists, he 
retorted, it is “obviously a forgery.” — 
But the British diehards are | 
afraid of N. B. Palmer and his Bos- | 
well, Colonel Martin. When Colonel } 
Martin published the startling results | 
of his long labors on the Palmer | 
papers, Mr. Hinks took up the chal- | 
lenge. Unable to do more than scoff — 
at N. B. Palmer and the proof of | 
his priority that survived him, Hinks | 
shouted of Bransfield, of the secret 
map, and of a questionable anony- 
mous account of Bransfield’s voyage, | 
published after news of Palmer's | 
discovery reached England, which } 
might, by a stretch of the imagination, |} 
be interpreted to mean that Brans- | 
field had also seen those snowy } 
mountains of the mainland. a 
“Professor Hobbs,” said Hinks, | 
“refuses to accept any of these as j 
genuine, and we for our part re- | 
fuse to accept his judgment of them, 4 
If Colonel Lawrence Martin | 


_-aecepts the thesis of Professor Hobbs | 


that ‘the two manuscript maps in the } 
collection of the British Admiralty | 
are spurious he should say so.” \ 

Colonel Martin, and the Admiralty } 
as well, have no interest in these | 
reputed maps. And though Hinks | 
sounded off again when our Navy | 
chart of Antarctica was published, | 
objecting to an unwarranted spread | 
of type over Palmer Peninsula and 


in the Hydrographic Office felt un- | 
happy. 4 
This is a sample of the difficulties 4 
ahead for any tribunal that settles } 
the jurisdiction of Antarctica and | 
its islands. The Washington experts | 
have no worries about the validity © 
of the American title, but this does — 
not mean that we will attempt to — 
roll back history and claim the whole | 
continent. The sector system is al- | 
most all drawbacks, but if the antarc- — 
tic pie is sliced, the American re- | 
publics would at least get the best | 
piece of the seventh continent. Ells- | 
worth and Byrd agree on that. Byrd — 
has called Palmer Peninsula the most 
valuable part of the continent, “a 
veritable reservoir of bays and har- — 
bors, many ice-free for several — 
months of the year.” / 

Whatever secret information and; 
top-secret strategy lie behind the sud- “| 
den massing of military and scientific | 
brains on Palmer Peninsula, Antarc- © 
tica has once more set the world agog. | 
Those citizens who grow impatient at — 
all we’re not being told of this latest © 
chapter in the Seventh Continent’s | 
short history might do worse than ~ 
begin with Chapter One. Antarctica — 
is like one of those classics we all 
assume we've read until some quiz 
fiend proves we haven’t. As for Cap- — 
‘tain Nat, he can sail circles around © 
Patrick Henry or Paul Revere as a 
folk hero—even under jury rig. 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of eur 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and ait 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice, 
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OF ECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them: to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities: 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


FRANCE AGAIN WELCOMING 
TOURISTS 


The American vacationist with an eye 
on the sun and new places to enjoy can 
once more look to France this winter. 

Our spirited friends across the sea, 
awake and working on every recovery 
front, have made remarkable strides in 
rebuilding tourist havens. One of their 
__ best jobs is now on view and in operation 
~ along the Riviera. 

Always a favorable objective, the 
Riviera is back to her prewar way of 
life. All is sun and sparkle again. On 
the Riviera the active vacationist will 
find a variety of pleasures to keep him 
entertained. There is golf, tennis and 
swimming. The fashionable shops are 
open again along the Croisette in Cannes. 
For the lazy, the Riviera’s azure sky re- 
mains considerately constant. 

All of the Riviera hotels ‘are function- 
ing under civilian management. Stripped 
of furnishings and fixtures during the 
Nazi eccupation, they are now refur- 
bished and pleasantly comfortable for the 
tourist. Prices of meals and hotel rooms, 
although higher than they were before 
the war, are reasonable in terms of dol- 
lars, and compare favorably with tariffs 
at American winter resorts. 

The traveler to France and the Riviera 
can rest easy about whether or not he’ll 
get enough to eat. France has food in 
adequate quantity but no one should ex- 
pect to find prewar table delicacies abun- 
dant or inexpensive. 

The American winter tourist who likes 

a dash of snow with his solar cocktail will 
remember that ski sports lie close by the 
Riviera. Beuil, an hour away from balmy 
Nice by motor car, offers the snow fan 
every type of winter fun. Chamonix, 
Megeve, and other spots in the French 
Alps are open again for skiers for the 
first. time since the war. 
__ With road networks in excellent condi- 
tion, railroad facilities growing better 
daily, and ship and plane schedules ex- 
panding, France is ready for the cold 
weather vagabond and also looking for- 
ward to, the arrival of the spring and 
summer traveler in 1947, 


_ FLYING FREIGHT CARS 


“Skyfreighters” went into operation on 
American Airlines transcontinental route 
_ toward the end of July, although the first 
_ transcontinental all-cargo service between 

New York and Los Angeles was inaugu- 
Spey by American Airlines August 20, 

943. 

The “Skyfreighters” — companion 
planes to American Airlines pre-war Sky- 
sleepers and to the Flagships now in 
‘service on its commercial routes — are 


among the twenty-five planes being re- 
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* sturned by the Army to American Airlines, 
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their original owners. They have been 
put through a complete conversion pro- 
gram by American to provide facilities 
best adapted to the carriage of cargo, 
based upon the company’s long experi- 
ence as the largest domestic air cargo 
carrier and upon its research on the cargo 
problem. Interiors of the “Skyfreight- 
ers,” stripped of seats and all non-essen- 
tial facilities, are being divided into sec- 
tions for the moet efficient loading and 
stowage of shipments, and will provide 
special compartments for fragile cargo. 
The first “Skyfreighters” will serve the 
big war centers on American’s routes. 
American Airlines has copyrighted the 
name “Skyfreighter,” thereby filling in 
the pattern not only of its own future air 
service, but of all air transportation. Air 


transport began with mail planes. Then. 


came the development of the passenger 
plane, from the old four-passenger, open- 
cockpit Stearmans to the twenty-one pas- 
senger Flagships, the four-engined forty- 
passenger Army and Navy transports and 
the giant planes now on the drafting 
boards. In 1936 Skysleepers were put on 
American Airlines Southern Transconti- 
nental route, and the third type of air 
transport service was born. Discontinued 
for the duration, Skysleepers will go back 


. into service again when the war is over. 


With the introduction of “Skyfreight- 
ers” the pattern of postwar air service is 
complete. There may be combinations of 
types of service. There will be tremen- 
dous development in the planes used for 
each trip, but there can be no more types 
of service than have been set up with the 
introduction of the “Skyfreighters”—mail 
planes, passenger day planes, sleeper 
planes, and cargo planes. 


DUDE RANCHING IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


This is the time of the year to think 
of winter vacations in the deserts of our 
Southwest. 


The desert has nothing to. offer but 


sunshine and scenery, blue skies. and star- 


lit nights, plenty of elbow room and 


“ 


breathing space, outdoor sports that 
stimulate jaded appetites, cool nights for 
restful slumber, and the means to satisfy 
all of these wants, in dude and guest 
ranches along lines of the western rail- 
roads. 


These ranches are different in variety 
of service and accommodations as the 
personalities who operate them, yet all 
have much in common: good saddle 
horses, swimming pools, comfortable beds 
and good food. The desert and mountain 
regions where they are located really 
know no season as most are home ranches 
and open all year. They vary in size too, 
from a few to 10,000 acres. All have 
modern conveniences, some as luxurious 
as the finest resort hotels, others less pre- 
tentious. Some have large dining rooms 
with white-coated waiters, others dine 
their guests or ‘dudes’ in their own home 
at a large table, “family style.” Infor- 
mality is the general theme, and guests 
are not “organized” or “regimented” into 
forced sports or activities. 

There is a gay spirit of informality 
about a dude or guest ranch that ensures 
complete relaxation and amusement. You 
may find a longshoreman from the San 
Francisco waterfront riding side-by-side 
with a banker from Chicago, or discuss- 
ing labor-management over @ gin rummy 
game, but out on a ranch they are free 
from the “pressure” of their everyday 
life. People from every walk of life, 
business and society, find equality on a 
ranch. 


For the hours when you are not on 
horseback there are swimming, archery, 
tennis, picnics and steak-fries, nightly en- 
tertainment of cards or dancing. There 
are frequent rodeos in season but do not 
expect to see cowboys ropin’ and brand- 
in’, or bronc bustin’, on all ranches. The 
“dude wrangler’s” main job is to look 
after the riding needs of the guests. Care 
8 given to the selection of the proper 
mount for the guest, depending on their 
experience and skill as a rider. 


There are two kinds of clothing on a 
ranch; plain and fancy. Most practical 
are “levies, or cowboy overalls, for both 
men and women, Riding and_ hiking 
boots, sport shirts and sweaters, felt or 
straw hats. For dress occasions, rodeos, 
etc., many wear frontier pants and fancy 
shirts, ten-gallon hats, studded belts and 
colorful neckerchiefs. Slacksare O.K., of 
course, and women always carry a danc- 
ing frock. Bring your bathing suits and 
shorts for sun-tanning; and by all means 
a camera. 


Most ranches require advance reserva- 
tions, and many require an exchange of 
references. The Secretary’s office of the 
Club will be glad to send booklets listing 
winter ranches and give members any 
needed information. 
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‘LOUISIANA’S SIREN LAND 


(Continued from page 23) — 


there are customs that all 
Acadians have in common—customs 
that shape the folk themselves. Good 
will toward neighbor and friend is 
evidenced in all facets of daily living: 
illness, money, good or bad luck are 
always shared. 

There is much visiting all up and 
down the bayous. Families walk, ride 
or go in pirogues (the Cajun’s own 
canoe). The gallery, half in and half 
out of the house, is one of the ac- 
cepted spots for entertaining friends. 
Conversation, simple and trustworthy, 
is bantered back and forth between old 
and young. 

Though much has been written 
about Acadian cooking, few outside 
people realize the respect with which 
the Cajun holds coffee. Many, many 
times a day there’s a sip from the 
kitchen or a trusted back pocket. 

The Cajun’s religion is a habitual 
part of his life. Images, crucifixes, re- 
ceptacles of holy water stand sacredly 
in their place. All church days are 
seriously observed, but shadow boxes 
are invariably placed in the cemetery 
on All Saints’ Day, Easter, and during 
the days of Lent. Shadow boxes are 
small white containers with figures of 
saints and crucifixes. 

No doubt the religious influence is 
one of the reasons why industry, as 
such, seems subdued along the Teche. 
But, in reality the section has a sub- 
stantial commercial life, one that 
helps to set our tables in condiment 
and luxuries. 

Thousands of men fish for crayfish 
to give you crawfish bisque, or, as it 
is known in the land of Evangeline, 
gumo des crevirse. The crayfish are 
caught in funnel-shaped nets of chick- 
en wire, baited with catfish heads. 
The nets are spread out in the water, 
left for a day, pulled up, loaded with 
catfish. 

Shrimp fishing centers at Morgan 
City, and the airplane, our modern 
food purveyor, is now placing Mor- 
gan City shrimp in record time on 
northern tables. 

Last August 26, the Reverend Jules 
S. Toup, pastor of the Sacred Heart 
Church in Morgan City, assisted -by 
Reverend Bernard Mistretta blessed 
the trawlers of Morgan City’s shrimp 
fleet as it planned to leave on another 
fishing trip. This age-old rite orig- 
inated on the coast of Brittany when 
fishing boats were at. sea_ several 
months, and the religious boatmen 
feared dying on the water without 
ministrations from the priest. 

As Father Toup read the ritual, the 
priests sprinkled holy water on the 
233 trawlers which lined the pier. 
Eight altar boys, dressed in red cas- 


But 


socks and white surplices served the | 


- priests. 

Frogs and oysters are only a little 
less important than shrimp. I watched 
a frog catcher work from a_ boat 
using an electric flashlight to blind 
his quarry, The frog is then picked 
up off the mud banks or from swamp 
grass with a scissor-like wooden ap- 
paratus ending in two sets of cupped 
wires. 

Trappers by the hundreds work for 
“the big leasing companies which con- 
trol miles of swamp territories where 
the muskrats live and breed. The 
muskrat trapper and the rice farmer 
must fight the mosquito as no one 
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else on earth. 

It is pleasant to think, as others 
have thought, that the Cajun fishes 
not only for fish, but because he likes 
the feel of the fish pole in his strong 
arms and the misty air on his smooth 
brow. And any Cajun will smile in- 
dulgently if you speak of his food. 
For a gumbo filet to you may not 
mean the same measure of oysters, 
crayfish, and crab as it does to him. 
He has certain ways of pounding the 
dry leaves of the sassafras tree to mix 
his. He has certain ways of cooking 
everything. 

The Cajun has his “sights” to show 
you. He will proudly tell you that 
Avery Island, south of New Iberia, 
has one of the largest salt mines in 
the world, and was the inspiration for 
the first wild life sanctuary on this 
continent. He will speak of its foun- 
der, Mr. E. A. Mcllhenny, with ad- 
miration. 

Around St. Martinsville residents 
point with pride to St. Martin’s Cath- 
olic Church, the oldest in the State. 
It was established in 1765 by Rev- 
erend Jean Francois, a Capuchian 
priest and missionary, and is the same 
today as when built. The Grotto de 
Loudres in the church was built by a 
native octoroon and is a masterpiece 
of art. The grave of Evangeline 
(Emeline Labiche) is near the left 
wing at the rear of the building, 

And it is still Evangeline who gives 
St. Martinville a gentle and district 
importance. Beneath the Evangeline 
Oak Emeline (Evangeline) is said to 
have met her faithless Louis Ar- 
ceneaux, Gabriel. 

St. Martinville, in spite of a yellow 
fever epidemic, a disastrous fire, and 
a hurricane that overran crops, has 
not forgotten that once the French 
aristocrats called her “Petit Paris” 
and that the French opera singers 
made annual journeys up the bayou. 
For “Little Paris” as she came to be 
popularly known has within her quiet 
streets the true artistic temperament 
of music and the theatre. Gentle dig- 
nity marks the pattern of house, the 
quietness of street. For most of St, 
Martinville’s houses are old. And the 
new ones are careful to wear their 
modern dress in traditional fashion 
with long porches and doors, white- 
toned and gallery finished. 

The Court House and Cemetery are 
other sights to be seen. The Court 
house was built wholly by slave labor 
Over ninety years ago; records with- 
in bear dates of 1750. While the 
cemetery has more people buried in it 
than are alive in the town. And the 


names, inscribed for generation after 


generation, are those of the same 
families, 

There are less stately sights as you 
travel up and down: sugar cane grow- 
ing in tall green stalks, enough sugar 
cane, it seems, to fill a bowl for the 
world. There is cotton, too, and 
many tiny gardens blossoming near 
the homes. Truck crops grow in 
abundance, there are also pecan groves, 
and a little farther away near the 
Prairie section, we see fields of sweet 
potatoes and corn. Then all of a sud- 
den the land isn’t land anymore, it is 
rice. The rice farmer from his hard- 
pan acres is beginning to speak of 
airplanes for seeding, fertilizing and 
dusting; and of the new conversion 
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process which leaves the vitamin con- 
tent close inside the grain. 

Some of the beautiful old man- 
sions have vanished; others are crum- 
bling into ruins. Some fortunately 
have survived. Oak Lawn near 
Franklin is one of the show places of 
the section. Oak Lawn was orig- 
inally the dream of a Celt, Alexander 
Porter. Many writers have described 
its two porticoes, identical at back and 
front, its massive doorways and marble 
mantles. 

Judge Porter would marvel at Oak 
Lawn’s newer ventures into mod- 
ernity—a private golf course and a 
bath tub of solid marble. Perhaps 
he would be rather dubious about the 
prices asked tourists to visit the es- 
tate; fifty cents to enter the grounds, 
fifty cents to inspect the rooms. 

Among the other old houses are 
The Shadows, the old Weeks house 
at New Iberia, and now the homes of 
Weeks Hall, one of Louisiana’s most 
important young artists; Albania, 
French Royalist in tradition, but New 
Orleans owned and operated, Shady- 
side, Dixie and other mansions where 
men lived “who wore lace at their 
cuff, steel at their belt and died rather 


STALWART SWEDEN TODAY 


(Continued from page 17) 


linear succession from greatgrand- 
father to greatgrandson is now as- 
sured. Women are barred from the 
throne under Swedish law. 

With the passing of the war emer- 
gency, and the resulting curtailment 
of heavy military expenditure, Sweden 
was able to return to its model pro- 
gram of social reforms, which even 
before the war had won world ac- 
claim and is now again being carried 
forward. 

This social policy, which resembles 
and in some respects surpasses, the 
British “Beveridge Plan,” is primarily 
the work of the dynamic Minister of 
Social Affairs Gustay Moeller. Its 
general purpose is to make the coun- 
try over into a folkhem, or people’s 
home—perhaps the most widely used 
slogan in Sweden today. 

The three principal measures pre- 
pared by Mr. Moeller since the end 
of the war, and recently passed by the 
Riksdag, were: 


1.—A law provoding old age benefits for 
every Swedish citizen above the age 
of sixty-seven. The maximum pen- 
sion amounts to 1,000 kronor per 
person yearly, or 1,600 for a couple, 
which, according to Mr. Moeller, is 
the highest rate now existing any- 
where in the world. : 

2.—An extension of current unemploy- 
ment insurance that will bring prac- 
tically all workers and employees 
into the insurance system. 

3.—A plan to provide free hospital care 
and free medicines for all citizens, 
regardless of age, as long as re- 
quired, the cost to be covered by 
compulsory insurance. 


On the international scene, Sweden 
still performs as the champion equi- 
librist who balances himself with ap- 
parent ease on a heavily swinging 
tightrope. The only change in the 
act is that the rope now is strung be- 
tween East and West, whereas in the 
past it was suspended from a southern 
pole as well. : 

World attention was recently fo- 
cussed on this situation when the 


‘than know defeat.” Se aa 
vious, 
substantial and mystical atmosphere in 
the region—a mixture of myth, fairy _ 
tale and superstition. 
garou, the famous wild beast of the 


white, unchristened child, whose ghost 


their beds, 
and legends. 


maids, and sirens are common talk in 


the soil as the keel through the 


We have spoken largely of the ob-. 
materialistic aspects of the 


Teche. There is also a subtler, un- 


There is men- 
tion in Cajun homes of the Joup 


forest, and of the Jetche, the little , 


is liable to haunt other children in 
There are colorftl tales 

It is said that down in 
Terrebonne the children speak of mer- 


school room and shrimp factory. 
I like to think this feeling of Teche | 
enchantment is, more than a magic , 
spell that will fade tomorrow. I doubt 
it. Nature and climate will conspire 
to keep Louisiana’s siren land beauti- 
ful. As Longfellow wrote: ‘ 
“Here no hungry winter congeals the _ | 
blood like the rivers 
Here no stony ground provokes the 
wrath of the farmer, 4 
Smoothly the ploughshare runs | 
through ” 


water.” 


United States protested against the 
Swedish-Russian trade pact on the 
grounds that it would conflict with 
United Nations plans for expanded 
multilateral commerce. Sahiis 

Under the terms of this agreement, 
Sweden extended to Russia a one bil- 
lion kroner ($278,500,000) commercial 
credit. Sweden also has outstanding 
credits of at least $85,000,000 in Great 
Britain, and more in other European 
countries. These figures show, if 
nothing else, that Sweden has become 
one of Europe’s great creditor na- 
tions and that her national economy 
is a solid as the rockbottom on which — 
most of her cities are built. 

The Swedes, who have managed to 
come unscathed through two world 
wars—a feat matched only by the 
Swiss—may well look confidently into 
the future. Their country, while small 
in terms of population, is one of the 
strongest, stablest and most prosper- 
ous in Europe today. And, as the 
recent debate in the United Nations — 
membership committee has shown, it 
is universally regarded as a positive 
element in world affairs. ; 

Perhaps the only ominous bit of 
news that has come out of Sweden 
lately was a dispatch to the effect that 
the bears of Swedish Lapland have 
started out on a mass migration south- 
ward. The sole explanation for this — 
startling phenomenon which the ex-_ 
perts were able to advance was that 
Old Man Nalle, as the bear is called — 
in Sweden, has found the Arctic cli- — 
mate unhealthy in these atomic times. 
And, since he is reputed to know bet- : 
ter what’s good for him than any 
other animal on earth, he may be — 
looking around for safer hunting- — 
grounds. ‘ 

So perhaps that old gag about the — 
polar bears roaming the streets of — 
Stockholm (as ignorant foreigners — 
are supposed to believe) may still — 
come true some day. behest 2° 


As one consul pointed out, if you can 
bring in wines from France and 
cigars from Cuba free of charge, it 
_ lessens your expenses materially. His 
_ country, he admitted, hadn’t such a 
_ treaty. : 
_ “Will the consul get plane reserva- 
tions for me?” “Will he find me a 
job?” “TI left my luggage on the sta- 
tion platform—will the consul trace 
it for me?” These questions are often 
asked. If you are lucky; the answer 
is “yes”; it all depends upon the con- 
_ sul. People sometimes write: “Can 
- you trace Uncle Joe, who left for 
_ New York in 1895? No one knows 
whether they refer to New York 
state or New York City. In this case, 
the consul may get in touch with the 
police department, which often is of 
great help. He does not, however, act 
‘as an agent. He may give the names 
of lawyers in a divorce case, but is 
hot responsible if they turn out to 
be shysters. 
_ Nationality cases are the bane of 
his existence. A British woman, for 
|example, was married to a Rumanian 
who was a naturalized citizen of 
America, but he had died. They had 
a child who had been born in Pales- 
tine. What nationality was the child? 
| The training for consuls differs in 
different countries. In Switzerland, 
they are appointed by the Federal 
_ Council; while Belgium offers a four- 
year umiversity course, including 
courses in commercial and consular 
sciences, terminating in a master’s de- 
gree, Great Britain holds highly 
competitive examinations. The con- 
sular and diplomatic branches of the 
Foreign Service tend more and more 
to become unified. 
Certain duties all consuls perform 
in common. They furnish informa- 
tion to their own country and to ours 
as to what goods are needed, and 
which companies can supply them. 
This gets the trade started in both 
directions, They act as a notary pub- 
lic in legalizing papers; and on the 
death of a national they receive power 
of attorney from his heirs in the 
home country in order to send back 
the inheritance. They often go to 
hospitals to take down the last will of 
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a dying: person. Consuls repatriate | 
people who are broke, and pay their 


fare home. If anyone gets into trouble 


~ with the Immigration Department, his 


consul tries to fix up his papers and 
keep him from being deported. They 
forward mail for people who are 
traveling. 

In the case of seamen or laborers 


_ who are killed, the consul sees to it 


that the families receive just com- 
pensation. “In the old days,” said a 
consul general, “people sometimes 


made their living by preying upon 


; 


seamen. They would entice them 
into buildings along the water front 


ee and keep them under liquor, virtually 
as slaves. If the fellow got out he 
_ would be told he owed a great déal 


of money and had to give his I.0.U. 
lf he was an honest fellow he would 


_ perhaps borrow this from the cap- 


tain, and work hard to pay it back. 
_I£ not honest, he would desert ship 
in some port and never be heard from 
~ again.” This does not often happen 


_ nowadays. Modern protection of sea- 


men _ includes _ hospitalization, treat- 


ment and maintenance of those 


CONSULS ARE YOUR FRIENDS 
(Continued from page 19) 


brought ashore on account of illness 
or accidents, until they can be re- 
patriated. 

Consulates since time immemorial 
have been a mark for cranks. People 
with persecution complexes write in 
that Americans are gassing foreigners. 
A woman in a mental institution 
thinks she has been railroaded in— 
will the consul get her out? Others 
have been swindled and want some- 
thing done about it. . “Innocent” 
people in prison write such floods 
of argumentative letters that they are 
known as “pen lawyers.’ The con- 
sul checks with wardens and super- 
intendents, does what he can to help, 
but in most cases there is little that 
can be done. 

“One interesting point,” said a con- 
sul general, “is the extent to which 
consulates are criticized by people. If 
you read an article or a book. men- 
tioning a consulate, it is generally in 
criticism of the treatment received. 
The reason is that people go in an 
emergency, or in a difficulty. They 
want to take a plane or a ship the 
next day, and are told by the ship’s 
company that they must have a visa. 
They come around at nine the night 
before to find the consul, who is gen- 
erally in bed or with his family, or at 
a dinner. ‘I was in such an emer- 
gency, they say afterward, ‘and he 
wouldn’t help me.’ A consul is not 
able to work twenty-fours a day. He 
has office hours, like any tradesman 
or professional man. Perhaps a per- 
son is arrested at eleven o'clock at 
night, and thinks the consul should 
leave his suburban residence and come 
into the police court or the jail. 

“Even educated people do not know 
the difference between the consul and 
the consulate. They often spell it 
‘council’.” 

Despite the general rule of anon- 
ymity, some consuls are always in the 
limelight. Their countries seem to 
like it. These are the ones whose 
pictures you see in the papers, 
christening airplanes or planting. zin- 
nias in Rockefeller Center. 

A consul general in New York City 
has reached the top post of the serv- 
ice, for most countries. 
is not only the second largest city in 
the world, it is one of the few very 
large cities that is not a capital. It 
has no embassies or legations. There- 
fore the consul general represents his 
government’ in a very special way, 
since he is not overshadowed by min- 
isters and ambassadors, as he would 
be in Paris or London or Buenos 
Aires. He joins the Society of For- 
eign Consuls, and only upon retire- 
ment, or promotion to the diplomatic 
service does he leave New York. In 
most cases he ends his days there. 

People wonder sometimes what at- 
tracts men to the consular service. 
There is the chance to see the world, 
for one thing, and to lead an ex- 
istence as varied as it is adventurous. 

“The life of a consul is an inter- 
esting one,” said a kindly old consul 
general. “We sit by the great road 
and watch the generations go by. We 
see the seamy side of life. Life is 
not all bright and beautiful—it can 
be very ugly. We meet all kinds of 
people, from the lowly to the great. 
We like to feel that we have helped in 
some small measure. That is reward.” 
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BLUE ANGELS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


(Continued from page 20) 


couples who hate like the devil to 
give us their names for fear of wives 
or husbands at home.” 

I learned of one such couple found 
in a small sedan at two in the morn- 
ing, badly ditched. They had come 
from a dance and were wearing eve- 
ning clothes. When asked for their 
names and addresses, the young 
woman cried in alarm: 

“But I can’t do that! It will break 
up my home! Please, please just 
pull our car up on the road so I 
can get back the way I'd planned, 
before he and our babies wake up!” 

The patrolman was kind. He pulled 
out the sedan, and in it the scared 
young wife and her boy friend were 
soon speeding back to her home. 
There are not a few young couples 
like that, at least one of the two 
anxious to get home in time to slip 
noiselessly into bed beside his or her 
sleeping lawful mate. But I learned 
of one pair who held back their 
names for a quite different cause. 
Their car was not only ditched but 
so badly broken down that to save 
their lives both had to ride to their 
town in the car of the patrol; and 
as she sat with the driver the pretty 
girl begged in vain not to be forced 
to give her name. 

“Sorry,” the Blue Angel said, “but 
in cases like this it’s got to be done. 
Your broken-down car back there 
in the Notch would give you away 
anyhow.” 

“Then I’m done for!” she replied. 

“What's the trouble?” he asked. 

“T’ve been married two years,” she 
explained, “and every day of that 
time I’ve worked hard, not only cook- 
ing and cleaning but out in an office 
job besides. But I just love dancing 
and I’m only twenty-one, so one or 


two nights a week back at home I 
go to parties where the boys are still 
all lined up for me. It’s not only 
that I know all the new steps, it’s 
because every one of my boy friends 
knows that I’m no lovey-dovey bride 
just to dance with her hubby, round 
and round! If they learn that I am, 
I’m lost. It’s good-bye to all good 
times for me! I'll just have to settle 
down and have a baby!” 

“But what’s tonight got to do with 
all this?” the befogged Blue Angel 
asked, 

“Tt’ll make me known once and 
for all as exactly that kind of a 
bride—who can dance all night with 
her husband! Oh, damn!” 

‘Where is your husband?” 

“He’s right here,” said the smiling 
lad on the back seat. ‘Its all my 
fault, dear, and I’m sorry as hell.” 
And to the driver he explained: “I 
begged her for just one night of 
dancing together—on the quiet—all 
alone. So as not to start any scan- 
dal, we motored forty miles from 
home. It all would have worked out 
fine as silk—” 

“Tf you hadn’t been such an idiot 
as to try a petting bee,” she cried, 
“while driving through the Notch 
with one hand!” 

“Too bad, Honey Girl,” said her 
spouse, “But after all, maybe it 
won't turn out so bad. I’m due for 
a raise in pay next month, so you 
can quit your office job. And since 
there’s not a girl in our town that 
can touch you in dancing, maybe the 
boys won't all run off. Anyhow, 
let’s give it a try. Maybe a baby 
won't be such a chore. I'd love 
to teach skiing to my own boy. Cheer 


up and have a cigarette.” 
* * x 


A POST-WAR EUROPEAN PILGRIMAGE 
(Continued from page 26) 


march.” The sixth day was the 
worst. In eleven hours they made 
only twenty-two miles and dropped 


in their tracks at sundown. But 
somehow they plodded on. The 
flowers on the cross had _ wilted, 


and no one met them with fresh 
ones. By July 9, when they had 
gone half-way, there was hardly a 
sound pair of feet left, except the 
old highlander’s and the civil serv- 
Five casualties went ahead 
in a lorry: the heavily-built Lan- 
cashire man limped four days in 
great pain, refusing a lift. 

But when they were some days 
nearer WVeézelay they found once 
more a fervent population. Again 
villagers came out to meet and escort 
them. At Ouarville an old parish 
priest accompanied them two miles 
barefoot, and insisted on carrying the 
cross alone till he collapsed. In 
spite of all the warm hospitality 
shown them by the French, the pil- 
grims were very weary. Even hos- 
pitality can be tiring when it means 
sitting up late and trying to. be 
amiable in an unknown language. 

The pilgrims limped as they toiled 
up the Burgundian hills; their voices 
faltered as they sang their hymns 


and chanted the rosary. At last, on _ 


the eighteenth, round the bend of a 
mountain path, the great white ba- 
silica of Véselay, lovely as a vis- 
ion, suddenly soared into sight above 
the plain. They set up their cross 
on a hill and lit a fire. On neigh- 
boring hills thirteen other fires flared 
up in answer. All that night the 
pilgrims kept vigil, sitting up around 
their fire, three always watching and 
praying beside the cross. 

Next day, all fourteen crosses 
were planted round the great cross of 
St. Bernard in the monastery meadow. 
On the way up each pilgrim in turn, 
many of them barefoot, carried the 
cross alone. Finally, on Sunday, 
after many ceremonies on the inter- 
vening days, the crosses were carried 
in silence by torchlight into the 
basilica and set up about the altar, 
where it is hoped they will remain 
as a memorial. Just before the 
British arrived at Vézelay, a German 
Catholic padre, a P.O.W., joined 
them. He brought a little wooden 
cross he had made himself, When, 
on the last day, the fourteen great 
crosses were set up in the cathedral, 
a fifteenth, heavier than any, was 
borne up the aisle. It had been made 
by German prisoners of war, and it 
was carried by British pilgrims. 
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BELOW ZERO HOLIDAY IN THE CANADIAN WOODS 
(Continued from page 29) 


were dark triangles on the white 
slopes. Violet shadows lay along the 
edges of the lakes. 

Radiant Lake was solid with ice, 
except at its outlet where it drains 
into the turbulent Petawawa River. 
Sculptured snowdrifts surrounded Zef 
Nadon’s log house, and covered his 
piles of firewood. 

Early next morning, we tied on our 
snowshoes and set off for Lake La 
Vieille, eight miles away. According 
to the map, it was a trifling matter to 
step off that distance. But: struggling 
through the soft deep snow, we made 
such slow progress that we suspected 
we must be on the wrong track. Oc- 
€asional logging trails led off the 
wagon road which we were following. 

From the beginning, the toboggan 
proved difficult, heavy and reluctant 
on the level, eager on the down- 
grades. Richard broke trail and 
pulled, while I folowed on my “bear- 
paw” snowshoes and pushed with a 
pole. A bit of extra rope was impro- 
vised to keep the toboggan from rush- 
ing down upon his heels. The sky 
was the pink of afterglow when we 
finally decided to leave it in the for- 
est with most of its load. Even with- 
out that encumberance, we were not 
sure we could reach the cabin at Lake 
La Vieille before dark. 

The light was almost gone, and we 
‘were very weary when we reached 
Finch Lake. Past the dead “cheekos” 
of its drowned shoreline, past the 
huge mound that was a beaver lodge, 
we plodded. Then we struck across 
@ portage trail—and lost our way. 

Even though we were sure we 
were close to the cabin, we decided to 
build a fire and huddle around it for 
the night, 

I had often said I wanted to hear 
wolves howl (and I still do), but I 
hoped they wouldn’t oblige that night. 
With the frost in the wood, the fire 
didn’t burn well until Richard discov- 
ered a dry stump of cedar which kept 
the other wood burning. Tea, made 
of melted snow, and strongly flavored 
with tomato and wood-ash, felt and 

“tasted good. Though the temperature 

was around zero, the night was not 
cold in the protection of the forest, 
When the stars paled, we were ready 
to follow the telephone line to our 
destination. Less than half a mile 
away the ranger cabin stood along- 
side a portage trail. 


For several days we stayed at the 
cabin, observing the otters catching 
fish in the nearby stream and also 
watching our icicles grow. A double 
row of them hung like a crystal 
fringe, almost to the ground. One 
‘dazzling afternoon a drone in the 
sky grew into the yellow Stinson, and 
died away as the pilot cut the motor, 
Just a check-up to see that we were 
all right, but with it came a leather 
harness for my snowshoes, and a 
frozen -lake trout, both gifts of the 
tangers. Fishing through the ice is 
standard practice during the winter. 
By the time holes have been cut 
through snow and slush and twenty 
inches of solid ice, you really ap- 
preciate the lake trout you may hook. 

Lake La Vieille is wide and un- 
broken by islands at its north end, 
and the wind whistling across it left 
the snow firm. Some distance out 
from shore the next day, we came 


upon the ridge of pack ice that 
formed a jagged windrow across the 
lake. From time to time, there would 
be ominous rumbles, but there was no 
danger. Then there was no sound, 
except the scrape of snowshoe frames 
across the moire pattern of hard snow, 
as we left a web-foot trail behind us. 

Where the lake narrowed, we saw 
five animals out on the ice. The snow 
was so dazzling that it was hard to 
see, but from their size they appeared 
to be deers’ But as they drifted away 
from the shoreline out onto the lake, 
we could see them more cleaily. 

“There are your wolves,” said my 
husband. 

Through both of ‘our minds went 
the wolf stories we had read and 
heard, from Little Red Riding Hood 
up to the chilling yarns of the north- 
west. Which were right, the ro- 
mancers or the scientists? We decided 
to put our trust in the latter, and they 
proved reliable. The wolves, like 
other predatory animals, are shy and 
unwilling to be seen. Actually we 
were fortunate in seeing so many, 
when the rangers admit they rarely 
catch sight of them. 

(“Too bad you didn’t have a gun,” 
they gibed later, “Thirty dollars 
bounty on each of them hides!’) 

The wolves crossed our path well 
ahead, and were lost to sight behind 
a wooded point. But as we reached 
the point, they were in a little cove, 
playing around. 

They were not black, but a dark 
gray and were within two hundred 
yards of us. We watched them for 
a few moments, then Richard shouted 
at them. Some vanished with the 
speed of a bullet, others loped around 
a rock and into the woods. I could 
put my mittened palm into some of 
the larger prints. 


A tumbling stream cascaded down 
from Dickson Lake, forming a wide 
sweep of bay below the little falls, 
In the dark open water, we heard the 
slap of a beaver tail. After scram- 
bling over tangled roots along the 
shore, we saw that the beavers had 
been busy. Numerous trees had been 
girdled, and a large yellow birch had 
been felled across the portage trail, 
orange and yellow chips _iittered 
around the trunk, Beyond was the 
neat new cabin, sometimes used by the 
rangers, but mostly by official guests. 

We stood quietly when a dark 
brown body appeared in the open 
water. The beaver swam around for 


a long time before making up his °’ 


mind about those strange stumps on 
the shore. Then he slapped his tail, 
and disappeared, only to reappear in a 
moment to see if we had moved. 

The sun had come out, and it was 
warm down in the enclosed little bay, 
making the snow soft and sticky. The 
next day, it was softer still, and the 
ice at the head of the stream kept 
sinking with the soft wind driving up 
from the south. 

We hoped that the snow would 
harden up during the night so that we 
could continue our journey, but the 
next day was as soft as before. The 
snow was mushy, and a drizzle fell 
all day. It would have been very dif- 
ficult to snowshoe under such condi- 
tions, but we felt that the next day 
we must go on, no matter what the 
weather. We had already overstayed 


ot 
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our projected length of time, and our 
grubstake was decidedly low. 

The soft weather brought out flocks 
of chickadees, a whole troupe of little 
acrobats- with sweet soft songs. 
Downy and_ hairy woodpeckers 
drummed from the trees on either side 
of the stream. Then above the sound 
of the birds, came the drone of.a 
plane. 

Out of the low clouds flew the yel- 
low Stinson. With great circles that 
made dark rings in the slush it came 
to a halt, straddling on its skis like 
an unwieldy duck. We hastily’ toiled 
out with our equipment, including the 


detested toboggan, and took off. 


Soon we were sky-cruising in sun- 


shine, with not a tremor of wind. 
Even in the ten days since we had 
flown over them, the hills had changed 
in appearance. The hardwoods already 
looked more bunchy and _ broomlike, 
a tide of color was creeping into them 
with their changing buds. 

Back at the hangar, the snow was 
still solid on Smoke Lake. Spring 
would soon burst the bands of ice. 
The little streams would gurgle and 
roar, with no one to hear them until 
midsummer.- But our winter holiday 
was over.” 


COLOMBIA’S CITY OF PROGRESS . 
(Continued from page 13) 


laughed, “Notice that no one budges 
from his seat until the car has stopped 
completely. Then you walk through 
the car leisurely; to show haste in 
Latin America is to lose caste.” 

I could not help but think’ of the 
reaction of any bus driver in the 
United States under similar condi- 
tions. 


Medellin’s progress is Seen most 


easily in her building, particularly 
in her commercial architecture. The 
Bastilla, a striking example of an 
ultra-modern office building, and the 
round Edificio Alvarez, commonly 
called the portecomidas because its 
shape is similar to a Colombian din- 
ner pail, were practically the only 
high buildings in Medellin up to the 
end of the war. Now, however, 
ten-story buildings are under con- 
struction all over the city. 

A year or so ago, La Playa, 
Medellin’s main residential street, 
was divided lengthwise by a cold 


stream flowing from mountain 
springs. The yellow blossoms of 
the almost perpetually flowering 


guayacan trees and the ancient, giant 
sebos lined the ravine, making the 
street a brilliant, picturesque spot 
of jungle foliage. But the stream 
also acted as a sewer—there ‘was 
more truth than fiction to the oft- 
repeated remark of Latins, “Huele 
muy mal—It smells bad.” Last year 
the sewer, or stream, was covered 
over to make way for a wide, hand- 
some thoroughfare. 

The contrast between the old and 
the new in Medellin is startlingly ex- 
emplified by the tiny church of the 
Vera Cruz, an exquisite piece of 
colonial architecture, and by the 
enormous modern cathedral, the Vil- 
lanueva, said to be the largest all- 
brick church in the world. 


Medellin is still rich in colonial 
homes. Narrow porches, adorned 


with slender columns, surround Ahe 


square plan. The center of the house 
is a patio, open to thé sky; the tile 
roof covers only the series of small 
rooms that line the four sides of 
the building. If the house is large, 
it may include several additional 
patios for the servants. 


These lovely, one-story houses, per- 
fectly designed for a tropical climate, 
are now quite overshadowed by the 
magnificent examples of a modified 
international or modern style that en- 
joys great popularity in all parts of 
Latin America. Flat-roofed, color- 
fully tinted concrete homes are fan- 
cifully decorated with glass brick, 


tiles, burnished wood, iron grillwork, 


arches, story-high windows—a suc- 


cessful conglomeration of the colonial 
and modern, 

Another interesting contrast is pre- 
sented by the colonial kitchens, still 
plentiful, and the up-to-date kitchens 
of the new homes, complete with re- 


_ frigerators, electric stoves—there is 


no commercial gas in Medellin—and 


_ail the other equipment without which 


any U. S. housewife would be lost. 

The former type of kitchen con- 
tains huge stone sinks, one for beating 
clothes clean in cold water and strong 
soap, and one for preparing food. 
Gleaming white tiled tables, into 
which are fashioned charcoal burners, 
line the walls. In this kind of 
kitchen the famous Antioquenian 
dishes are prepared. The polvo de 
carne, or meat powder, is served 
with the ever-present rice and lard- 
ed beans, Colombia’s substitute for 
potatoes. Arepa, an unsalted corn 
bread, patted either into thin sheets 
or round balls, is toasted on the char- 
coal grills. Here the chicharrén, a 
thick bacon, is heated piping hot; 
and the substance of Antioquia’s life, 
chocolate, 
earthen pitchers. 

Medellin is most renowned for 
her country homes, or fincas, re- 
puted to be the most beautiful in 
South America. The mountainsides 
around the city are covered with 
these fabulous estates, handsomely 
landscaped to include gardens, orchid 
sheds, sweeping lawns and bamboo 
clumps. Such a finca is purely for 
pleasure; scarcely any farming or 
cattle-raising is carried on_ there. 
Every son of Medellin: hopes some- 
day to prove his prosperity by own- 
ing not only a town house but a 
country house to which he may re- 
tire over the weekends and for the 


holiday season—November to Feb-: 


ruary—when almost everything closes, 
including banks, stores, and some- 
times theaters. : 

Perhaps nothing is as_ significant 
of Medellin’s ability to keep up with 
the changing times, to meet the de- 
mands of modern life, as the increase 
in educational facilities. 
always been noted for her interest 
in education. Her deference toward 
students amounts almost to worship. 
That a city of modest size possesses 


is churned to froth in: 


She has 


— 


two large universities of the French 


lycée type, the Universidad- de An- 


tioquia and the Universidad Catélica 
rather remarkable. 


Bolivariana, is 
Women students may attend the for- 
mer, but few do. 


Now the Colom-. 


bian Ministry of Education is plan-— 


ning for Medellin a fully equipped, — 
modern, well-staffed university for 


women only, sr 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


CAN YOU-— 


1. Identify each of these beds as to period 
and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


_ 4, Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 


will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a bed, the detail of its carving, 
the scenes its historical background call to 
your imagination, provides a fascination 
which will never allow you a moment of 


boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enabies you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 

Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 


styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instrue- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the 
course in detail. You incur no obligation what- 
ever 


Arts AND Decoration Home Strupy 
Course In INTERIOR DecoraATION, 
200 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing 
your Home Study Course in Interior Deco- 
ration. 
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